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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 


Racism 
It was with interest that I 
read Paul Demarty’s article, 


‘Anti-racism as a Straitjacket’ 
(April 1) - a particularly cogent 
contribution on the subject - and 
I thought that I might share my 
own understanding of the matter 
from the Marxist perspective of 
historical materialism. 

‘Anti-racism’ is a bourgeois 
ideology. As Marxists we 
understand that ideology as such 
is a reflection of the economic 
base, according to its present stage 
of development. The economic 
base 1s capitalist, bourgeois, and 
therefore the ideological forms 
are presently bourgeois too. 
The economic base gives rise to 
property and social relations and 
ideology reflects those. Thus law 
and morality, and even religious 
and quasi-religious ideas, reflect 
the relations that are rooted in the 
developing economic base. 

Thus ideology 1s historical, 
not timeless, and it takes its 
character and its social ‘meaning’ 
from the time that gives rise to 
it. Social and moral ideas do not 
exist in some timeless realm and 
neither are they unchangeable. 
The real world is a flux, ever- 
changing, and ideas change to 
reflect changes in the real world. 
The economy changes, property 
relations and social relations 
change and ideas change with 
them. Ideology, as political and 
moral ideas, changes to reflect 
developments in economic and 
political society. 

Thus in feudal times, ideology 
reflected the feudal economic 
base, and ideas were about 
hierarchy, divine ordination, 
social stratification and ‘duty’ 
- a caste society. As Michael 
Roberts’ article, “Capitalism and 


labour productivity’ (April 1), 
made clear, technological 
development allowed for the 


emergence of the bourgeoisie in 
England, and they then took over 
the aristocratic state and made it 
the bourgeois state to represent 
their own economic and political 
interests. Bourgeois ideology - 
the opposite values of personal 
liberty and social mobility - 
became more prominent and 
politically dominant to reflect the 
bourgeois economic base. 

Similarly, the bourgeois 
state was ‘racist’ during the 
imperialist and colonial period. 
It is important to understand 
that ‘racism’ is a state ideology 
that reflected the interests of 
the bourgeoisie in the days of 
imperialism and colonialism. It 
is not an ideology that exists in 
separation from the economic 
base of the time. That traces of 
the ideology remain is neither 
here nor there - even some feudal 
ideas survive among traditional 
religionists. but they are still part 
of an ideology that is rooted in the 
feudal economic base. ‘Racism’ 
is not an ideology of individuals, 
but of the bourgeois state - even 
if some remnants of that ideology 
have been transmitted through 
generations since imperialist 
times. It is the bourgeois state 
that 1s ‘racist’/‘anti-racist’, not 
individuals. 

The British bourgeois state was 
‘racist’ back in imperialist and 
colonial times because it suited 
the interests of organised British 
capital. The conquest, occupation 


and rule of other lands allowed 
the British bourgeoisie to make 
use of the raw materials, labour 
forces and protected markets for 
its goods. It allowed the bourgeois 
state to accumulate capital to 
fund the industrial revolution 
and to expand organised British 
capital. ‘Racism’ is an ideology 
that reflected that stage of 
capitalist development and the 
needs of organised capital back 
then. It is an ideology that helped 
to ‘justify’ imperialist, bourgeois 
rule and exploitation. 

The British state, and other 
imperialist powers, lost their 
colonies after World War II. The 
British state was financially bust 
and it could no longer afford to 
maintain the empire. It blew 
its share of the US Marshall 
Funds on an attempt to maintain 
the empire, while continental 
countries invested their share in 
modernisation of the economy. 
British capital fell behind the 
continent by the late 1950s and it 
never recovered its international 
competitiveness, which led to 
relative economic decline in the 
second half of the 20th century. 
The post-war attempt to maintain 
the empire is a large part of the 
reason why Britain was so run 
down from then on. 

Material conditions are now 
changed. The _ British _ state 
no longer has colonies, with 
their | workforces, materials 
and protected markets. The 
expansion of organised British 
capital now depends on an 
influx of workers to expand the 
domestic labour force, and that 
has been the pattern since the 


1950s. Moreover, productivity 
growth in the UK, like in all 
‘mature’ capitalist economies, 


has declined toward zero since 
the 1970s and now depends all 
the more on labour expansion. 
The capitalist state - organised 
British capital - now depends on 
an expanded labour force for the 
very survival of its profit- and 
growth-based capitalist economy. 

So the historical conditions 
of British capital have now 
changed, and it 1s ‘anti-racism’ 
that now suits the bourgeois state, 
as it ‘justifies’ and reinforces 
the expansion of the domestic 
labour force so that this land can 
continue to be dominated and 
exploited for the continuation of 
capitalism. The ‘racist’ bourgeois 
state has become the ‘anti-racist’ 
bourgeois state. As Marxists, 
we are not that surprised that 
things turn into their opposite 
- it is exactly the sort of thing 
that we would expect from a 
dialectical, historical-materialist 
interpretation of ideology and 
of the world in general. So, 
‘racism’ and ‘anti-racism’ may 
appear to be opposites, but they 
are essentially the same thing 
- bourgeois state ideology that 
reflects the historical material 
conditions and the needs and 
interests of the bourgeois state 
and of organised capital in its 
development. 

Organised British capital now 
relies entirely on the expansion 
of the labour force to grow 
GDP, make profits, pay the 
Shareholders, and to keep the 
entire capitalist economy and 
system ticking over. Moreover, 


domestic fertility rates have 
fallen, as material and social 
conditions have improved, 


infant mortality has collapsed 
and health and life expectancy 
have improved. The labour force 
would actually be shrinking, let 


alone growing, without expansion 
from outside. ‘Anti-racism’ 1s 
now the name of the game for the 
bourgeois state. 

The British bourgeois state 
is 100% ‘anti-racist’ today, just 
as it was 100% ‘racist’ back 
in imperialist times. The BBC 
was set up by ‘racists’ and 
imperialists to maintain morale 
and domination in the empire and 
to encourage the locals to submit 
to bourgeois state rule, but now 
the BBC is entirely given to 
the promotion of ‘anti-racism’. 
So, ironically, people who are 
given to ‘anti-racist’ activism in 
this day and age are doing the 
bourgeois state and organised 
British capital a massive favour. 
They have largely absorbed their 
values from the bourgeois society 
in which they were socialised, 
just as British subjects used 
to absorb ‘racism’ from _ their 
society. People largely get their 
ideas and values from the society 
in which they live, and those 
ideas and values largely reflect 
the social relations and economic 
needs of that society in its 
particular stage of development. 
So, ironically, ‘anti-racism’ 1s 
not ‘revolutionary’: rather it 
is ‘conservative’ in dialectical 
terms, as it maintains the deeper 
Status quo. 

‘Anti-racism’ is currently not 
even ‘leftwing’, let alone Marxist. 
‘Leftists’ have largely absorbed 
their values from the bourgeois 
society in which they have been 
socialised. The focus on ‘anti- 
racism’ among ‘Marxists’ reflects 
the ‘downturn’ in working class 
activism and a forlorn turn to 
‘front groups’, ‘issue platforms’ 
and ‘popular fronts’. It reflects a 
defeatism within working class 
politics. It is fake ‘revolutionary’ 
activity, even a diversion from the 
real issue. Which is: capitalism 
is no longer a_ progressive 
economic system that is able to 
develop the quality of the means 
of production or to improve 
living standards. Capitalism can 
no longer profitably implement 
new technologies, and it has run 
its course. Now is the time for 
socialism to take over. Capitalism 
has developed the productive 
means, such as to make socialism 
possible. Marxists need to take 
a good look at why they fail to 
argue better for a socialist society, 
when capitalism has already hit 
its limits. Maybe some focus is 
needed, 

And only then, once socialism 
has become a reality, can ‘anti- 
racism’ become something other 
than a bourgeois ideology. Just 
as the bourgeois state can change 
from ‘racism’ to ‘anti-racism’, 
so can ‘anti-racism’ change from 
being a bourgeois ideology to a 
proletarian ideology. But we can 
only have proletarian ideologies 
once we have achieved a socialist 
economic base with socialist 
property relations and _ social 
relations. Only once ideology 
reflects proletarian needs 
and interests, not bourgeois 
needs and interests, due to a 
socialisation of the economic 
base, can ‘anti-racism’ become 
a societal ideology that is rooted 
in a material reality of socialism 
and thus a socialist ideology. The 
horse has to be put before the 
cart. The real world must be the 
foundation of the ‘meaning’ of 
ideas. 

Until then, ‘anti-racism’ is 
merely ‘do-gooding’ - there is 
nothing ‘wrong’ with that, but it 
is essentially a bourgeois societal 


ideology that is ordered to 
bourgeois economic and political 
interests. Revolution has to come 
first, and only that will alter the 
character not only of economic 
society, but of societal ideology 
too. Only then can ‘anti-racist’ 
activism amount to anything but 
doing organised British capital a 
massive favour and ‘good doing’. 
It is just sad that some groups 
see such ‘activism’ as a substitute 
due to a defeatist historical 
view of working class political 
potential. Marxists need an 
activism that is focused on the 
historical situation today and a 
renewed confidence. Workers of 
the world, unite - but to overthrow 
capitalism, not to posture with 
the latest fashionable bourgeois 
values, as if looking like a ‘good’ 
person is the point of Marxist 
activism. 
John Browne 
email 


Puzzled 


I am in the process of catching 
up on a backlog of reading and 
made a point of reading Jack 
Conrad’s three articles on the 
Communist Party programme 
(‘The importance of being 
programmed’, May 7, 14 and 
21 2020). They are, as always, 
extremely good, very informative 
and educational, and I agree with 
most of their content. 
Unfortunately the first article 
appeared to contain a bit of a 
howler (or a bit of a mystery). 
In describing the composition 
of the Weekly Worker group’s 
Draft programme, Jack states: 
“From our minimum demands 
we move on to the character of 


the British revolution and the 
position of the various classes 
and strata.” Earlier Jack describes 
the character of the socialist 
revolution in this way: “The 
working class smashes the old 
state machine of the bourgeoisie, 
constitutes itself the ruling class 
and begins the transition to the 
communist mode of production.” 

Yes I agree, but the only 
trouble is the WWG’s Draft 
programme says absolutely 
nothing whatsoever about the 
actual “character of the socialist 
revolution” and the second 
quote is nowhere to be seen in 
the Draft programme. Instead, 
the Draft programme moves 
seamlessly from discussion of 
the role of the middle class to the 
working class (or workers’ state) 
constitution, which presumably 
is established following the 
socialist revolution. It is almost 
as if “the actual character of the 
socialist revolution” was omitted 
accidentally from the Draft 
programme. 

The WWG clearly has a view 
on the “character of the socialist 
revolution”, as summed up in 
Jack’s second quote, so why is it 
not in the Draft programme? This 
is a genuine question. 

I would agree we_ should 
not and cannot try to predict or 
prescribe in advance how the 
socialist revolution will actually 
unfold in the UK, and across 
Europe. That would be ridiculous 
and nonsensical, given where we 
are now. But the second quote 
would not do that; it would simply 
state the universal principles 
applicable to any and all socialist 
revolutions if they are to be 


Online Communist Forum 


Sunday April 18, 5pm 
A week in politics 
Political report and discussion from 
CPGB’s Provisional Central Committee 


Register in advance for this webinar: 
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Sunday April 25, Spm 
A week in politics 
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successful, and demarcates the 
communists from the reformists 
and the anarchists equally. 

A small amount of explanatory 
text might be beneficial to explain 
the second quote a little further - 
as to why it is the Marxist view 
that the capitalist state must be 
overthrown and destroyed (as 
opposed to being reformed or 
transformed) and why it then 
needs to be replaced by another 
type of state, the working class 
state: for the first time in history 
the state of the majority. 

But I am genuinely puzzled 
as to why there is no discussion 
of the expected and required 
character of the actual socialist 
revolution itself in the Draft 
programme. 

Andrew Northall 
Kettering 


Jarrow 


The Rebel Town Festival, 
including the fifth annual 
commemoration of events in 
Jarrow in the 1830s, will take 
place on Saturday July 3. 

The history of working class 
resistance in Jarrow is world- 
famous - from the bitter struggles 
of the great northern coalfield of 
1830s through the Jarrow Crusade 
and the great miners’, shipyard 
and engineering struggles of the 
20th century. 

In the bitter fight to establish 
the first miner’s union under 
Tommy Hepburn, for a reduction 
in hours of work miners and their 
wives fought hussars and armed 
police, were shot, hung, gibbeted, 
deported and evicted. In 1831 


John Stewart, John Barker, 
Benjamin Stephenson, Thomas 
Armstrong, John Smith, Isaac 


Ecclestone and David Johnson 
were tried and sentenced to penal 
servitude for life and sent to 
New South Wales, Australia, on 
charges of house breaking. Five of 
the young men admitted that they 
had begged for food because they 
were starving, but strenuously 
denied the other charges, which 
the police made no attempt to 
prove. But evidence was given 
that the seven had been at strike 
meetings. This they admitted and 
declared that they were members 
of the union. 

The Jarrow Crusade saw a 
determined, united town send its 


marchers to London to protest the 
government legislation, which 
closed Palmers and left the town 
with 90% male unemployment 
and unparalleled poverty. 

Jarrow and Hebburn mines 
closed in the late 1930s, though 
the town’s miners worked on in 
Boldon, Wardley and Follonsby, 
Westoe and Wearmouth, taking 
part in the major national strikes 
in 1972 and the 1974 defeat of 
Heath’s Tory government. The 
most bitter resistance was the 
year-long struggle in 1984-85 
and its sequel in 1992-93. 

At the end of all this the heart 
was ripped out of industrial 
Tyneside - but not its soul, which 
still burns with rebellion, and a 
vision of a better world. 

David John Douglass 
email 


News 


Weekly Worker readers will be 
aware that there was only one 
news story at the beginning of 
the week (and, of course, it’s 
still a major item) - and that is: 
‘Old man dies: a nation mourns’. 
Well, a large part of the nation 
mourned (apparently) - at least 
if you look at the coverage in 
the mainstream press. Even the 
most ‘left’ mainstream daily, 
The Guardian, devoted the first 
13 pages and an editorial of its 
Saturday edition to the passing of 
an era. 

But such bad timing: it was 
halfway between the CPGB’s 
“Week in politics’ in our online 
Communist Forums (and too late 
for a black border on the Weekly 
Worker) and two months short 
of the congratulatory telegram 
from his spouse. His family will 
no doubt miss him, but he had a 
‘good innings’, while, of course 
there are many millions around 
the world who haven’t - including 
a good few in the UK, who would 
have survived for many more 
years if they’d had his level of 
care. 

There was less adulation than 
expected, apparently, over the 
BBC’s coverage and a record 
number of complaints for the 
round-the-clock eulogy. The 
BBC was no doubt running 
scared: too little and they might 
lose funding from an angry 
government; too much and they 





Good 


"m sure our readers will be 

delighted to hear that we’re 
going to resume printing the 
Weekly Worker within a few 
weeks or so - hopefully before 
the end of May. 

Just to indicate the loyalty 
of so many of those readers, 
as I’ve noted several times 
before, only a very small 
proportion of those paying 
for their subscription either 
by standing order or regular 
PayPal transfers have stopped 
those payments, while also, 
of course, we’ve been largely 
meeting our monthly £2,000 
fighting fund target. 

Mind you, we’re not doing 
so brilliantly in April so far. 
With exactly half the month 
gone, our running total has 
only reached £565. This week 
there were two £50 PayPal 
donations from comrades MF 
and RL, plus three standing 
orders - thanks to comrades PB 
(£60), NH (£30) and DV (£25). 
Just five contributions then, 
totalling £215. 





news 


In other words, we need to 
put ona bit of a spurt. Of course, 
we’re nearing that time of the 
month when a good number of 
large standing orders are about 
to come our way, but despite 
that we’ll still be way behind 
where we ought to be. 

It’s true that the fact we’re 
not printing has saved us a 
considerable amount (not for 
much longer!), but, as I’ve 
previously pointed out, we 
need to refurbish our office - 
and there’s also the possibility 
of increasing the number of 
pages (no doubt you'll have 
noticed that we’ve been doing 
that very often over the last 
year for our online edition). 

So please keep on doing the 
necessary - first and foremost, 
help us reach that £2K target in 
April! @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


might lose viewers. No contest 
- follow the money. Commercial 
stations were in no such quandary 
- viewers mean _ advertising 
revenue (though I do wonder 
about ITV - some licensing fears 
perhaps?). Boris Johnson will 
no doubt have been joining the 
millions watching Gogglebox on 
Channel 4, while his staff were 
putting his flags to half-mast. 

I don’t know, but there does 
seem to be a fall in national 


worship here. Royalty has 
been a_ long-time mainstay 
of the bourgeoisie - part of 


the mythology assisting the 
supporting role of nationalism 
in pretending that we’re all in it 
together. It’s also needed for the 
royal prerogative - to pick prime 
ministers if necessary and even, 
if notice 1s short, to start wars. 
The ruling class won’t want 
to lose a weapon like that, so the 
royal family will have to come 
back with a booster. A wedding 
perhaps (but who its there left to 
get married)? 
Jim Nelson 
email 


57 varieties 


As reluctant as I am to contradict 
Ian Birchall, who taught me so 
well as an undergraduate in the 
mid-80s, I must take issue with 
his claim that the Posadists’ 
vision relied on a Soviet pre- 
emptive nuclear strike (Letters, 
March 25). 

These were by far my favourite 
of the 57 varieties of Trotskyism 
on offer at the time and I recall 
that everyone was_ deeply 
impressed by their theory that 
an invasion of extraterrestrials 
- who by virtue of their greater 
technological skill, must 
logically be more advanced 
socially - would impose a sort 
of socialist/communist space 
colony on earth. 

‘Viva Salyut 7!’, as we used to 
cry. 

Andrew Feeney 
email 


Free him now 


Ali Osman Kose is a political 
prisoner who fights for the 
freedom of the people of Turkey. 
He was imprisoned in the struggle 
for an independent, democratic 
and socialist country and has spent 
37 of his 65 years in captivity. His 
imprisonment began in September 
1980 during the rule of the junta 
backed by the USA. 

There have been many 
repressive operations in Turkish 
prisons, the most significant being 
the so-called ‘Return to Life’ 
in December 2000 - conducted 
against political prisoners and 
the great resistance against the 
isolation regime, which resulted 
in the massacre of 28 of them. 

Ali Osman Kose has been 
in isolation cells since 2000. 
As a result, his health further 
deteriorated and he could not be 
left alone. He cannot stand or 
walk, wash or even eat unaided. 
The Forensic Medicine Institute 
has claimed that despite this he 
can continue to be held in prison - 
and despite the fact that there is a 
9cm cancerous mass in his kidney. 
Yet proper treatment is being 
deliberately prevented. 

In addition, his memory 
problems mean that he does not 
remember to take his medications, 
and he also has hearing, vision 
and blood pressure problems. All 
this means he needs constant help, 
but the prison environment only 
aggravates his condition. 

We demand his immediate 
release. 

Anti-Imperialist Front 
email 


Friday April 30 - Monday May 3 
Online Communist University 


710 P45 el siare 


Coups, putsches 
and revolutions 


Friday 7pm 2, 
Mussolini’s March on Rome - ate 
glorious myth and sordid reality 
Speaker: David Broder 








Saturday 10am 

Hitler’s beer hall putsch - a dress 
rehearsal for 1933? 

Speaker: Kevin Bean 


Saturday 2pm 

How the August 1917 Kornilov 
coup was defeated 

Speaker: Lars T Lih 


Saturday 6pm 

Louis Bonaparte’s 1851 self-coup: 
the army, universal suffrage and 
referendums 

Speaker: Mike Macnair 


Sunday 10am 

The August 1953 coup against 
Mohamad Mossadegh: the CIA’s 
first Middle East coup 

Speaker: Yassamine Mather 


Sunday 2pm 

Turkey 1981: the nature and 
significance of the generals’ coup 
Speaker: Esen Uslu 


Sunday 7pm 

The Egyptian coup d état of 
July 3 2013 

Speaker: Joel Bienin 


Monday 10am 

Left responses to the events of 
January 6 

Speaker: Alexander Gallus 


Monday 2pm 

The nature and global significance 
of January 6 

Speaker: Daniel Lazare 





Monday 6pm 

Why prime minister Jeremy 
Corbyn would have faced a 
coup and how we can defeat 
counterrevolution 

Speaker: Jack Conrad 





Further information and free registration is available at 
communistuniversity.uk/spring-cu-2021 and 
facebook.com/cpgbcommunistuniversity 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 
Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk 
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The opportunist prince 


He was a typical European high aristocrat, but one who chose his side - and his bride - well, writes Eddie Ford 


e have been told endlessly 
WY ec: the “extraordinary” 

life of Philip Mountbatten- 
Windsor, Duke of Edinburgh, Baron 
of Greenwich, Earl of Merioneth. 
It was certainly not an ‘ordinary’ 
life, that is for sure. Rather, in most 
respects, he led the typical life of 
a European aristocrat - having the 
attitudes and prejudices you would 
expect for someone from the upper 
classes born in the inter-war years. 

When looking at prince Philip, 
it is interesting to contrast his 
generation of royals to the present 
crop, both in Britain and Europe. 
He represented a long history of 
aristocratic intermarriage, which 
is now fading from history - it 1s 
becoming increasingly common for 
royals to marry ‘commoners’ instead 
of each other. Prince Charles was 
almost the exception for marrying 
someone from British nobility (albeit 
the lower rungs). 

Both Philip and queen Elizabethare 
great-great-grandchildren of queen 
Victoria - Elizabeth via Victoria’s 
eldest son, King Edward VII, and 
Philip by descent from Victoria’s 
second daughter, Princess Alice. 
Both are also descended from King 
Christian [IX of Denmark. If that was 
not enough, Philip was related to the 
Romanovs too, through both of his 
parents, and a direct descendant of 
emperor Nicholas I of Russia via his 
paternal grandmother, grand duchess 
Olga Constantinovna of Russia. His 
maternal grandmother was a sister 
of Alexandra Feodorovna, wife 
of emperor Nicholas II. So we are 
talking about a serious aristocratic 
pedigree here. 

One of his many nicknames was 
‘Phil the Greek’, being born in Corfu 
in 1921 and christened ‘Philippos’. 
He was a sprig from the house of 
Glucksburg - the peripatetic and 
frequently exiled Danish royal family 
that the Greeks imported in 1863 
after the overthrow of the first post- 
independence Greek king (Otto of 
Bavaria). The house of Glicksburg 
is a collateral branch of the house of 
Oldenburg, members of which have 
reigned at various times in Denmark, 
Norway, Greece and several northern 
German states. 

Philip was the only son of prince 
Andrew of Greece and Denmark 
and princess Alice of Battenberg - 





sister of Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
later Earl Mountbatten of Burma. 
Therefore he was a prince of both 
Greece and Denmark and from birth 
he was in the line of succession to 
both thrones - though always a bit of 
an outside bet. 

Philip’s uncle, Constantine, was 
forced into exile following the Greco- 
Turkish war (1919-22) which went 
very badly for Greece. Meanwhile, 
prince Andrew of Greece was in hot 
waters - on trial for “disobeying an 
order” whilst commanding an army 
division during the war and partly 
blamed for the loss of Greek territory 
to the Turks. In the end things got 
more desperate - Andrew faced a 
possible death sentence. However, 
Britain sent a naval cruiser to rescue 
Andrew and his young family. 

The experience of exile must 
have affected him deeply. Philip 
was brought up on the edge of 
Paris, educated in an American-run 
primary school. His family lived 
on the charity of relatives: the elder 
sisters dressed in hand-me-down 
clothes, while his father abandoned 
the family to gamble in the casinos of 
Monte Carlo. In other words, Philip 
had a complex background - raised 
in the Greek Orthodox church, with 
his family speaking English, French 
and German interchangeably. Hence 
you should be cautious talking about 
him as being Greek, Danish, German 

. or English. He was part of a 
cosmopolitan aristocracy, being both 
very English and yet not English, as 
he once himself quipped. 

In 1930 he was sent to Britain to 
attend Cheam School, living with 
the Mountbattens at Kensington 
Palace. Then in 1933, he was sent to 
Schule Schloss Salem in Germany, 
which had the “advantage of saving 
school fees” because it was owned 
by the family of his brother-in- 
law, Berthold, Margrave of Baden. 
With the rise to power of the Nazis, 
Salem’s Jewish founder, Kurt 
Hahn, fled the country and founded 
Gordonstoun School in Scotland - to 
which Philip moved after two terms 
at Salem. After leaving Gordonstoun 
in early 1939, Philip completed a 
term as a cadet at the Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth, then repatriated 
to Greece, living with his mother 
in Athens for a month in mid-1939 
- eventually returning to Britain to 


resume training for the navy and 
meeting Elizabeth Windsor for the 
first time. During World War II, he 
served in action with the British 
navy, while two of his brothers-in- 
law - Prince Christoph of Hesse 
and Berthold, Margrave of Baden - 
fought for the Nazis! 

After striking up a relationship 
with Elizabeth Windsor, Philip 
asked the king for his daughter’s 
hand in marriage in 1946. Philip had 
abandoned his Greek and Danish 
royal titles, adopting the surname, 
Mountbatten, from his mother’s 
family and becoming a naturalised 
British subject. Their engagement 
was announced in 1947 and naturally 
the archbishop of Canterbury was 
keen to ‘regularise’ Philip’s position 
by officially receiving him into the 
tender embrace of the Church of 
England in October 1947. On the 
morning of the wedding, he was 
made the Duke of Edinburgh, Earl of 
Merioneth, and Baron Greenwich in 
the County of London - a month later 
he was given the slightly unusual 
title, His Royal Highness Sir Philip 
Mountbatten. 

Honours were showered upon the 
young prince Philip. A seat in the 
House of Lords (where he has never 
spoken), the freedom of London 
and Edinburgh, a desk job at the 
admiralty and £10,000 a year from 
the public funds - a handsome sum 
in those days. 


Clockwork Orange 
It is hard not to conclude that Philip 
was a wily opportunist. After all, 
most of his immediate family from 
the house of Hesse hooked up with 
the Nazis, occupying high positions 
in the regime. But if you are an exiled 
‘Greek’ aristocrat, itis easy to see why 
you would choose the British side - 
the winning side - and he decided to 
become a Mountbatten rather than a 
Battenberg or Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Glicksburg. 

Then again, anyone who had 
a brain in the 1930s knew that 
another world war was coming. In 
fact, Lenin was talking about that 
possibility before he died in 1924 
- as did Trotsky from early on. You 
did not have to be a genius to guess 
who was going to win such a war, 
especially if the US decided to back 
Britain and France again - which 


made it a virtual certainty. Backing 
Britain was the smart and obvious 
thing to do. Similarly, if you are an 
ambitious aristocrat, who do you 
decide to marry - some fairly obscure 
German or Danish princess, or the 
future queen of England and empress 
of India? 

When he got hitched to 
Elizabeth, he had no qualms about 
quickly dumping the Orthodox 
church - or his Greek nationality. 
Whatever it took to get ahead. 
All the chatter about his “brave 
choices’, “devotion to service’’, and 
so on, is total guff. For a European 
aristocrat who was meant to be 
penniless, he did not do too badly 
- dying at 99 in the very salubrious 
surroundings of Windsor Castle, 
having led a totally pampered and 
privileged adult life. 

Just like his Orthodoxy or Greek 
nationality, democracy was another 
commitment that prince Philip 
could shed easily if necessary. One 
of his so-called ‘gaffes’ came when 
visiting Paraguay in 1963, telling 
the country’s dictator, Alfredo 
Stroessner: “It’s a pleasure to be 
in a country that isn’t ruled by its 
people.” Rather than misspeaking, 
he was surely expressing his genuine 
opinion! In other words, prince 
Philip was not a natural democrat 
- but a ‘democrat of convenience’, 
because that is part of the ruling class 
ideology, its fig-leaf. The Paraguay 
remark, plus many others, reveals the 
politics of the man - of the hard right, 
potentially the authoritarian right. 

Another thing that exposes his 
deeply reactionary politics is the 
fact that his name was associated 
with the constant rumours in the 
late 1960s about a possible coup 
against the Labour government of 
Harold Wilson. Over this period 
there had been the rise of militant 
trade unionism, anti-Vietnam war 
demonstrations, student occupations 
and the ‘troubles’ in Northern 
Ireland. 

All of this posed a big problem 
for the ruling class, MIS officers 
saying “Wilson’s a bloody menace” 
and ““We’ll have him out this time”. 
It is very difficult at this moment 
in time (perhaps more secrets will 
come out over time) to ascertain how 
actively prince Philip participated 
in the plotting. But one person who 


was definitely up to his neck in it 
was his uncle, Lord Mountbatten - 
according to rumours, he was going 
to be appointed head of an interim 
administration after Wilson had been 
deposed by the army (maybe Wilson 
would have gone down fighting to 
his last breath like Salvador Allende). 
In 1974 the army occupied Heathrow 
Airport on the grounds of “training” 
for possible IRA attacks against the 
airport. However, Marcia Williams 
- senior aide and close friend of 
Wilson - asserted that the operation 
was ordered as a “practice run” for 
a military takeover or as a show of 
strength, as the government itself 
had not been informed that such an 
exercise was going to take place. 
Very suspicious. 

Here we come to the real 
significance of royals like prince 
Philip and the constitutional 
monarchy as a whole. The armed 
forces swear loyalty to the 
monarchy, not the government 
(or the constitution, as in the US). 
In turn, logically, the royals have 
endless links and connections to the 
military - most of the males serving 
in the forces at some point. This 1s 
precisely why the CPGB places such 
importance on the abolition of the 
monarchy and republicanism in our 
minimum programme. 

We need to stress not so much the 
off-message racist and sexist ‘gaffes’ 
that Philip constantly came out with 
(much “admired” by Frank Furedi, 
former leader of the Revolutionary 
Communist Party - Spiked April 9). 
He thoroughly internalised the now 
deeply unfashionable imperialist 
attitudes of British colonialism and 
found the greatest of difficulties in 
coming to terms with the ‘politically 
correct’ outlook expected of members 
of the high elite in the late 20th century. 
No, rather than running with a crass 
headline such as: “Queen mourns, as 
another racist bites the dust” (Socialist 
Worker April 9) - which is merely 
giving a leftist spin to liberal anti- 
racism, not standing in opposition to 
the ruling consensus - we, instead, 
stress the counterrevolutionary role 
of the monarchy as a constitutional 
institution. The struggles for a 
democratic republic and socialism are 
inseparable @ 
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argues Paul Demarty 


about the media reaction to the 
death of the queen’s consort. 

The response was almost 
impressive in its unanimity. It 1s 
hardly surprising that the Mail and 
Express should spring into action, 
along with the rest of the Tory press. 
But The Guardian was also drowning 
in uncritical gloop - none of its army 
of right-on anti-racist columnists 
could find a critical word to say 
about this most notoriously vulgar 
of racists. The same was true of The 
Independent, which was founded on 
a promise not to resort to lightweight 
royal coverage. 

In the black comedy column, 
reports circulated on Twitter to the 
effect that tributes to Philip had 
replaced social-distancing warnings 
in Birmingham city centre, which 
might make this the first period of 
enforced national grief to cause 
further deaths (I have been unable 
to independently confirm this, but 
whether that 1s because it did not 
happen or because space could not 
be found in the acres of newsprint 
dedicated to the shocking news that 
a very old, sick man had died is hard 
to tell). 

It is the BBC’s response, however, 
which is most telling. Ordinary 
programming was cancelled more or 
less immediately. BBC1 and BBC2 
were given over to rolling news 
coverage (‘I am standing here outside 
Windsor Castle, where Prince Philip 
is still dead ...’). BBC4 was simply 
switched off, denying terrestrial 
viewers the rare opportunity to watch 
a women’s football match. Radio 1 
switched from its usual playlist of 
contemporary bubbly pop to a more 
sombre selection, it presumably 
being thought that panegyrics to wet- 
ass pussies would be disrespectful 
under the circumstances. The regular 
schedule was only restored at 2pm on 
the day following Philip Windsor’s 
death. 

By then, the real controversy 
had begun. The Beeb was flooded 
with complaints at this intrusive, 
absurd display - so much so that, as 
it sometimes does when it is under 
such assault, it added a separate web 
form for complaining specifically 
about the royal coverage. That, 
of course, brought forth a furious 
response from deranged Tories: 
“The anti-British BBC has set up a 
form to encourage complaints about 
the volume of coverage of Prince 
Philip’s death,’ howled a pressure 
group calling itself Defund the BBC. 

Several aspects of the BBC’s 
coverage interest us. The first is its 
overbearing quality. The director- 
generalship is now in the hands 
of Tim Davie, a former Tory 
council candidate and a man who 
has explicitly made the promise 
to ‘deBolshevise’ the “Bolshevik 
Broadcasting Corporation’. The 
hysterical coverage of the royal death 
may be interpreted as a coming- 
out party for the new-model BBC, 
openly rather than discreetly craven 
before the Tory right. Not that it does 
them any good, as we have seen: 
nothing but the total extermination 
of the corporation - or its reduction 
to a completely anodyne shell like 
the American PBS - will satisfy its 
enemies in the rightwing press. 

The second is, well, all the 
complaints. In themselves, they are 
not terribly interesting: in the age 
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Wall-to-wall bourgeois consensus 


of social media it is easy to get a 
mob up to complain about things. 
It is notable, however, that the BBC 
refused for several days to say how 
many it actually received. That is 
no surprise, as the number topped 
110,000 - almost double the previous 
record (when a_ fundamentalist 
Christian lobby objected to the 
screening of Jerry Springer: the 
opera in 2005). Exactly 0.01% of 
the complaints - a mean 116 in total 
- objected to how easy it was to 
complain, and a few hundred others 
to the uncritical treatment of Prince 
Andrew in spite of his unsavoury 
American associations. The rest 
objected to the relentless brown- 
nosing. (In a sign of how laughably 
biased even the liberal media 1s on all 
this, The Guardian claimed without 
apparent irony that those 116 were 
“a sign that the BBC is destined to 
be criticised by all sides” - surely the 
false equivalence of the century.) 
Even more telling are the viewing 
figures. Compared to the BBC TV 
channels’ usual performance on a 
Friday evening, they were dreadful. 
People fled for the exits. Lest we 
assume that the BBC coverage was 
merely insufficiently patriotic for the 
country, ITV’s audience also dropped 
by about 50%. Channel 4 shook out 
all right (down 8% or so) - and, 
notably, did not significantly alter 
its programming to accommodate 
the turning of our nation into a 
vale of tears. On the BBC website, 
meanwhile, there was an obituary 
at the top of the most-read listing 
for most of Friday afternoon, but 
it was that of moderately-famous 
rapper, DMX, who died suddenly of 
a heart attack the same day. These 
are indications that the nation is 
not, in fact, in a state of grief - one 


has instead been simulated by a 
hermetically sealed media apparatus. 


Limelight 


It is not only the media who are 
indulging in lachrymose absurdity, 
of course - MPs queued up to offer 
tributes to this most forgettable 
of men. The usual suspects were 
out in force: we cannot even bring 
ourselves to quote Tories, but knight 
of the realm Keir Starmer was on 
hand to praise an “outstanding 
public servant” - a piece of praise so 
meaningless, it takes a little while to 
realise that it is also obviously false 
(Philip did not ‘stand out’, since he 
avoided the limelight on the whole, 
except on the occasion of his racist 
gaffes; and he fitted no reasonable 
definition of a “public servant’). 

The case of Jeremy Corbyn is 
even sadder: he put out a completely 
empty ‘thoughts are with the family’ 
statement after being monstered 
for tweeting his support for the 
‘Bolivian people’ (ie, for the new 
leftwing Bolivian government that 
dares to imprison the people who 
overthrew it and massacred dozens 
of people in a short-lived coup). His 
tweet committed the cardinal sin 
of admitting that anything else was 
happening in the entire world that 
was more notable than - again - the 
death of a very old, sick man. The 
tweet was deleted. We suppose the 
Bolivian people will have to cope. 

Only the Scottish Greens, of all 
people, dared to break ranks. Co- 
leader Patrick Harvie delivered a 
measured statement to Holyrood that 
pointedly reminded those assembled 
of the republican convictions of his 
party, and concluded: 


This has been a year of terrible 


Grief at gunpo 


The coverage of Philip Windsor’s death has reached new heights of absurdity, 


loss for the world, including 
up to 150,000 Covid deaths 
across the UK - most of them 
announced without ceremony as 
daily statistics. The toll has been 
heaviest on those with least. But, 
while there is no great leveller 
in how we live our lives, we 
are today reminded there is no 
extreme of wealth, privilege or 
status that can protect us from 
mortality. 


Harvie’s statement is, on the whole, 
too soft for our tastes, but his courage 
is admirable, for in these artificial 
‘national moments’, any dissent 
whatever is more or less equivalent 
to grave desecration. This is 
especially difficult for someone like 
Corbyn, who long ago capitulated on 
the question of the monarchy in his 
attempt to secure the keys to Nol0 
on the basis of not alienating the 
centre and centre-right of his party. 

It would be good for him to regain 
his principles on this matter, but 
even we would have to admit that the 
death by natural causes of the Duke 
of Edinburgh would be a politically 
difficult moment to do so with any 
class. Corbyn’s pathetic response 
is rather a sharp demonstration 
of the fact that principles, once 
abandoned, are devilishly difficult 
to regain. The Scottish Greens, by 
contrast, have remained faithful to 
their political character throughout - 
petty-bourgeois, left-liberal and soft- 
nationalist on a ‘small is beautiful’ 
basis - so Harvie can be freer with 
his tongue. It may even win him 
some votes, given the strength of 
anti- Westminster feeling in Scotland 
today. 

The hysteria of the moment is, in 
the end, a function of its artificiality. 


int 


even for British royals, 


We are reminded of Alice’s encounter 
with Humpty Dumpty in Through 
the looking glass: 


“When I use a word,” Humpty 
Dumpty said, in rather a scornful 
tone, “it means just what I choose 
it to mean - neither more nor less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, 
“whether you can make words 
mean so many different things.” 

“The question 1s,” said Humpty 
Dumpty, “which is to be master - 
that’s all.” 


Being master 

As with words, so with deaths. All 
of us die, despite the idiotic fantasies 
of Silicon Valley transhumanists; 
most of us will die privately, and be 
mourned on a human scale. Many of 
us will die, as Harvie reminds us, in 
‘mass death events’, where we will 
be some aliquot part of a bigger story. 
The death of a royal is a particular 
thing, halfway between that of a 
celebrity and of a politician. As with 
a celebrity, the death is universally 
notable - those with no obvious 
personal connection to the deceased 
expect at least to be informed. As 
with a politician, responses tend to be 
polarised around political questions. 

But, since the very ‘celebrity’ of 
the royal is implicated in political 
structures, the question of mourning 
the dead cannot be left to personal 
preference. Many people are sad 
that DMX died, and I am essentially 
indifferent, because I don’t care for 
his recorded output - but I doubt the 
letters page of the Weekly Worker will 
be filled with DMX fans outraged at 
my having given him short shrift. So 
far as this paper goes, the same is 
true of Philip, since our readership is 
presumptively - if often platonically 
- republican. But partisans of the 
monarchy find the withholding of 
tears so irritating because it rebukes 
their political project. It does not 
consent to their “being master’. 

The coercive mourning of the 
media establishment reflects the 
prevailing sense that the things so 
defended are in danger of busting 
apart. Harvie’s guarded rebuke to the 
pomp and circumstance of the British 
monarchy coincided with fighting 
talk from Nicola Sturgeon, who 
claimed that a second independence 
referendum would be irresistible 
if her party obtained a majority in 
Scotland; meanwhile, Philip’s death 
came at the end of weeks of riots in 
Northern Ireland. The entity over 
which his wife is queen is in real 
danger of breaking apart very soon. 

As for the family itself, need we 
recount its torrid progress of late? 
The disappearance of the prodigal 
grandson to California in the arms of 
a wife (whose background no doubt 
brought out Philip’s very best table- 
talk); the catastrophic unpopularity 
of the crown prince; the favourite 
son’s unnerving proximity to a child 
prostitution ring How many 
things must be glossed over to make 
the monarchy work? 

The Beeb, the Daily Mail and the 
rest of this shabby consensus have 
just about won the day. But the real 
question is ‘which is to be master’ 
of the future - of the resolution and 
ultimately the memory of this crisis 
of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland @ 
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One year on 


Good state organisation, not the market, has proven to be the key to success. But globally the vaccination 
programme has barely got started, warns Mohsen Shahmanesh. This article is based on his April 11 Online 
Communist Forum talk 


Ten countries account for lion’s share 





overview of the new things we 

have learned over the last few 
months about Covid. Then I will say 
a little bit about the vaccines and the 
issue of the new variants, and I will 
also focus on the global pandemic 
and the rollout of vaccinations 
worldwide. 

One thing that is pretty clear now 
is that the risk of infection outdoors is 
much lower than indoors. And that is 
not surprising, because we are talking 
about airborne micro-particles as the 
main vehicle of infection from person 
to person. In the beginning, when 
we did not know much about the 
means of transmission, they had us 
washing our hands like crazy and not 
touching our nose or eyes, combined 
with an obsessive insistence on clean 
surfaces. But now it is quite clear that 
we are dealing with a predominantly 
airborne virus that is transmitted via 
very small air particles. If you are 
outside, even a small breeze will take 
them away. 

So really the risk is much lower 
at, say, a football match than it is ina 
room - and if you ventilate that room 
the risk is reduced. So if we install 
ventilation systems in our schools 
and have the air circulating outwards, 
these and similar measures that can 
be easily addressed will drastically 
reduce cross-infections. You should 
still keep washing your hands and 
keep your distance, but maybe be 
less tense outdoors. 

The second thing that has become 
quite clear is that the risk of acquiring 
the disease and dying is not just age- 
related, but relates to a number of 
other factors, particularly obesity. 
Someone who is obese is 10 times 
more likely to become severely ill or 
die. That is why in all countries where 
obesity 1s uncommon mortality rates 
are lower. But where the opposite 1s 
the case - in Britain, Germany, the 


i et me begin by giving a brief 
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United States, etc - that is where 
there are high mortality rates. So 
obesity is the single most important 
risk factor other than age. Of course, 
obesity rises with age, so the two 
are interlinked. Similarly, obesity 
and diabetes are also linked, so all 
three seriously increase the risk of 
severe and lethal disease. Intensive- 
care units are full of people who are 
overweight. 

The other issue that has become 
quite clear now is long Covid, 
which is actually quite common: 
70% of women over the age of 
40 who have survived the acute 
illness, for instance, remain unwell 
five months or more afterwards. So 
this is a chronic, often debilitating 
illness which affects young and 
old - particularly women. This 
is interesting, because in general 
mortality is higher in men than in 
women, but long Covid is more 
common in women. 

The reason for this is not entirely 
clear, but Covid quite often presents 
as a multiple-organ disease, with 
not just the lungs affected, but 
malfunctioning kidney, brain and 
other organs. There are a number of 
other multiple-organ diseases - what 
are called auto-immune, such as 
rheumatoid arthritis, systemic lupus, 
etc, where it is as though the body 
ceases to recognise parts of itself and 
uses the 1mmune system to attack 
these tissues. Auto-immune diseases 
are more common in women than 
in men, so their higher rate of long 
Covid compared to men may be 
related to their propensity towards 
these inflammatory processes. Blood 
C-reactive protein level, which is a 
marker of increased inflammatory 
processes in your body, is higher 
in women infected with Covid. 
Long Covid is increasingly being 
recognised as a significant long-term 
complication of the infection and 
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we still do not understand its patho- 
physiology, its natural history or 
indeed how to treat it. Sadly, because 
it is a newly recognised condition, 
many doctors fail to recognise it. 

Let me conclude this section by 
looking at the overall effects of this 
disease in the UK. So far we have 
had just under half a million people 
admitted to hospital and over 130,000 
deaths. But the way to consider this 
question more accurately is to look 
at the excess deaths. In other words, 
compare the number of deaths that 
we had this year with the same 
period in previous years: that gives 
you a much more accurate view of 
the impact of the virus on mortality. 
In December the United Kingdom 
was second highest in Europe in 
terms of excess deaths, but, once the 
vaccine rollout began, the number 
of deaths fell and the UK now ranks 
seventh (although that is still quite 
high, of course). Before the vaccine 
rollout the UK had been unable to 
manage this disease - in fact it was a 
complete disaster. 


Variants 


I would now like to discuss the 
different variants in the Covid-19 
virus that have appeared. The Covid 
virus enters the human cells using 
a surface protein called the spike 
protein. The virus produces this 
protein like a chain or a rope, which 
then coils on itself, taking a shape that 
allows it to lock into the receptors on 
the human cell which the virus can 
infect. The spike protein acts like 
a key that locks into the receptors 
on your cells. Once Covid enters 
the cell, it uses your reproductive 
process to reproduce itself and infect 
other cells in the host or of another 
person. The better the ‘fit’ of the 
spike protein to the receptor, the 
more successful the virus in entering 
your cell: that is, the more infectious 





the virus. Therefore, any mutation 
that improves the locking process 
gives an advantage to the virus. 

The reason why understanding 
this 1s important is because the 
number of mutations that occur in the 
spike protein are fairly limited. All 
viruses mutate, just as all cells that 
divide mutate, so mutation is part of 
the existence of all living organisms. 
In the case of viruses mutations that 
lead to improved infectivity gives an 
advantage to that variant. It is such 
mutations that are now spreading 
around the world. There are currently 
four main ones known. 

The first one that was identified 
was found in Kent. It may have 
appeared in multiple other sites 
around the world also, but it was 
picked up in the UK as we have one 
of the best surveillance systems in 
terms of sequencing viruses. One 
in 10 of all viruses identified are 
gene-sequenced. So identifying it 
here does not necessarily mean it 
originated here. The Kent or B.1.1.7 
variant has now been identified 
in almost all the countries of the 
world where there has been gene 
sequencing. Indeed the B.1.1.7 
variant is now the dominant variant 
in Iran (underpinning the fourth 
wave of Covid in the country), and is 
also the dominant virus in a number 
of other countries. The reason for 
the global spread is that the B.1.1.7 
mutation gives the virus 50% more 
infectivity (the ability to pass from 
one person to another). This gives it 
a huge survival advantage. There is 
also some evidence that the B.1.1.7 
may make the disease slightly 
worse, especially in younger people, 
causing more symptomatic disease 
in this age group. Just remember that 
only a minority of people infected 
with Covid-19 get symptoms, and 
only a minority of them get severe 
symptoms, and a proportion of 


those die. The younger you are, the 
more likely for the infection to be 
asymptomatic, or mild - a little bit of 
flu-like illness for a few days with a 
fever, though severe fatal disease 1s 
seen in young patients. 

But the fact that the Kent variant 
increases the severity of the disease 
in younger people is very important. 
If you look at hospital admissions 
in the UK, we had more people 
under the age of 65 admitted in the 
third wave of the epidemic than in 
previous waves. Hospital wards and 
ICUs were filled by younger people, 
working people, not just pensioners. 

The other variants are the South 
African and Brazil (P1) variants. 
These two have what is known as the 
E484K mutation in the spike protein 
- or EEEK variation, as virologists 
like to call it among themselves 
for simplicity’s sake. The EEEK 
mutation is particularly important 
because it clearly increases the 
severity of the disease, and it may 
also provide some protection for the 
virus against current vaccines. In 
Brazil, where the P1 variant was first 
identified, hospitals are overflowing 
with severely sick younger 
Covid-infected patients. From the 
viewpoint of Covid, this variant is an 
advantage. It infects more, can cause 
more severe illness and may resist 
vaccines. Both the South African and 
Brazil variants are potentially very 
dangerous. 

In time variants of this type may 
become the dominant ones globally. 
As more and more people become 
vaccinated, it is an advantage to the 
virus to create an escape mutation 
- one that protects it against the 
vaccine-induced immunity. The 
expanding vaccination programme, 
where there is a background of high 
virus replication, will undoubtedly 
help the virus develop such escape 
mutations. That is why we need a 
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robust and functioning test-and-trace 
system (which we still lack in the 
UK) and social distancing should 
continue until the level of virus 
replication is low in society. 

Finally, there are a couple of 
new viruses which have just been 
reported in California - as far as 
we know, they are still confined to 
there. But the other three variants - 
the British, South African and the P1 
from Brazil - are now all worldwide. 
The Kent (B.1.1.7) variant is more so 
than the other two, but all have been 
found in Europe, Africa, the whole of 
Latin America and parts of Asia. 


Incompetence 


I want now to discuss the management 
against Covid in this country. It is an 
ongoing story, but, of course, it 1s 
one of total incompetence. 

The first fiasco arose over personal 
protective equipment. We not only 
saw incompetence, but massive 
corruption and nepotism, where 
money was given to companies that 
had no experience whatsoever in 
producing PPE. Next was ‘test and 
trace’, which really should be ‘test, 
trace, isolate and support’ (TTIS), 
because without isolation, and 
support for this isolation, testing and 
tracing 1s virtually useless. But even 
with test and trace the government has 
been incompetent, especially with 
tracing, having spent £37 billion on 
a test and trace programme - almost 
entirely given to private firms, even 
though the national health service 
could have done this much more 
cheaply and effectively. The NHS 
has massive experience in infection 
control, and had actually prepared 
itself to perform TTIS, only to see 
it given away to private firms. The 
whole system has been ineffective. 
Yes, ‘test’? has been working, but 
‘trace’ less so, while ‘isolate’ has 
not been managed properly and 
‘support’ does not exist in practice. 

A study recently looked at the 
adherence to isolation of those who 
had tested positive and found that 
it was worse for working people - 
particularly males working in key 
industries. The reason why it was 
so bad is that there was little or no 
support for isolation. If you tell 
someone to isolate, either you have 
to compensate them for lost earnings, 
so they can survive, or they will 
simply not listen to you - and that 1s 
exactly what has happened. 

The study found that only 20% 
of people would actually go to a test 
centre if they were symptomatic. 
That means 80% of people would 
not bother to be tested, because they 
knew if they did they would be told 
to isolate. In another study, only 
50% of people who were asked to 
name the symptoms of Covid could 
actually list them. So we have an 
education problem too. 

The vaccination programme 
has been very successful, however. 
The reason for this though is not 
anything to do with the government: 
it is because it was given over to the 
NHS. We have a highly organised 
NHS system that has experience 
of mass vaccinations. Everyone 
is registered with GPs, there is a 
doctor each patient is linked to, so 
the system already has the necessary 
organisation to deliver vaccinations. 
It is no surprise that the moment the 
government gave the vaccination 
programme to the NHS it was rolled 
out phenomenally effectively. As 
a result some people have sadly 
forgotten the PPE fiasco, the non- 
functioning test and trace and all the 
incompetence and thievery that went 
with it. 


Vaccines 


There are currently over 300 vaccine 
types being tested. Among these six 
vaccines have gone through ‘phase 
3’ trials and their results have been 
published, so we know how effective 


they are and what their side effects 
are - publication allows the data to 
be scrutinised by other scientists. 

Most Covid vaccines have used 
vaccine development techniques 
that have been used in_ other 
previous successful vaccines. Two 
of them - Pfizer and Moderna - 
use a novel technique where the 
messenger RNA that is coded to 
produce the spike protein is injected 
into the recipient. The injected 
messenger RNA then activates the 
recipient body’s cell machinery to 
produce the large quantities of spike 
protein (which in itself is harmless) 
and this then provokes an immune 
response to create antibodies and 
cell-mediated immunity against the 
Covid virus. 

All of the vaccines currently being 
used, no matter what you hear in the 
media, are equally effective: there 
is nothing to choose between them. 
The different figures of efficacy 
that are given are not comparable, 
because the end points used in the 
different studies are different. In 
real life, all of these vaccines are 
between 70% and 80% effective. 

The other published vaccines 
are the Astro-Zeneca (Oxford), the 
Russian Sputnik V and ‘Johnson 
and Johnson’ - vaccines which all 
carry the spike protein into the 
body attached to an adenovirus (the 
spike protein has to be delivered 
to the body using a vehicle). In 
these three vaccines the vehicle - 
the ‘platform’, as we call it - is an 
adenovirus, a virus that can cause 
a cold-like disease. In the case 
of Astra-Zeneca, it 1s a ‘monkey 
adenovirus’, with Sputnik V it is two 
different human adenoviruses, and 
with Johnson and Johnson it is also 
a human adenovirus, but packaged 
in a different way, so patients only 
need a single injection. Thus, these 
three vaccines are all related to 
one another, and employ a familiar 
technology which has been used 
successfully in other vaccines. 

The final vaccine which has been 
licensed 1s the Novavax, in which 
the platform is a protein. This too 
is a methodology used in many 
commonly used vaccines. 

All of the above are between 70% 
and 80% effective, and almost 100% 
in preventing severe disease or death. 
However, while in the prevention of 
severe disease or death they are very 
effective, their effectiveness against 
mild disease varies from one to the 
other. 

There are other vaccines that 
are being used around the world, 
from India and China. One Indian 
vaccine (Covishield) uses a similar 
technology to the Astra-Zeneca and 
is produced under licence. The other 
vaccines use an inactivated whole 
virus - that is, a virus that cannot 
replicate within the human body. The 
Chinese vaccine, Sinopharm, has 
been widely used in the Middle East. 
Sinovac (also Chinese) has been 
used extensively in China as well as 
outside. Though most of these have 
had phase-3 trials, for some reason 
the results have not been published. 
It is not clear to me why, particularly 
in relation to the Chinese ones, 
which have now been given to 20- 
30 million people worldwide. But 
they are being used in large numbers 
and, as far as we know, they have 
no more side effects than the others 
whose results have been published. 
Since there have been no published 
results for them, however, and 
therefore no possibility of scrutiny 
of the data, as a doctor I could not 
recommend them. 

What about the side effects of 
these vaccines? The first reports 
were deaths from anaphylactic 
(allergic) shock immediately after 
receiving the Pfizer vaccine in a 
number of people. All of them had 
a history of allergies and the Pfizer 
vaccine 1s no longer given to people 


who have such a history. 

Recently we started hearing 
about people who suffered from a 
particular kind of stroke following 
vaccination. In England there 
have now been 79 cases so far, of 
which 19 have died. Among them 
are a certain number who had a 
very rare form of stroke - and in 
addition to a stroke they also had 
a low platelet count. This is a rare 
condition, seen as a complication 
of the oral contraceptive pill and 
in some people receiving the drug, 
heparin, which was prescribed to 
thin their blood. What happens is 
that something causes the platelets 
to stick together, and that triggers a 
process that causes a clot in a blood 
vessel. Thus alongside a clot that 
blocks a blood vessel, the blood 
platelets are depleted as well. The 
result is thrombocytopenia (low 
blood platelets) at the same time 
as a blood clot - a very unusual 
combination. 

The normal reaction from a health 
worker when faced with someone 
who has a major blood clot would 
be to give them an anticoagulant. 
But in the case of this rare form of 
stroke, where the platelets that are 
so vital in the clotting system are 
destroyed, giving the patient an 
anticoagulant would worsen the 
condition. My guess is that some of 
the reported deaths were probably 
caused because, before we knew of 
this unusual condition, the stroke 
patient may have been given an 
anticoagulant. By ‘thinning’ the 
blood that is already ‘thin’, you 
may exacerbate the condition. Now 
that we know of this rare event, 
hopefully the management of these 
patients will be different. Although 
these incidents have been extremely 
rare, and the numbers fairly small 
- roughly one in 600,000 - the 
clinical picture suggests that this is 
a ‘signal’: ie, a complication of the 
vaccine, albeit very rare. A similar 
side effect has now been reported 
with the Johnson and Johnson jab, 
which is from the same family of 
vaccines. 

Let us put these problems in 
perspective. If you do not go out 
for a drive for an hour, you will 
cancel out the miniscule risk of this 
vaccine. That should give you some 
notion of how small the risk of the 
Astro-Zeneca vaccine is. Look at it 
another way: one in a million of us 
who receive an annual flu vaccine 
will become paralysed. But none of 
us bat an eyelid when we go for our 
annual flu vaccine. So you have to 
decide what the risk is. If you are 
between 18 and 49 in the UK there is 
a 0.05% risk of dying from Covid - 
50 people out of every 100,000. That 
is a 1:2,000 chance of dying. Let us, 
for the sake of argument, ignore the 
issue of long Covid - you have to 
balance this risk with 1:600,000 of 
getting a stroke and a smaller chance 
of dying. The maths are clear. If 
you are under 49 you are 300 times 
more likely to die of Covid than 
get a stroke after an Astro-Zeneca 
vaccine. The maths are simple. In 
the older population, however, it 
is a no-brainer, because in people 
over 60, 9% will die of Covid. So 
the advantage of taking the vaccine 
overwhelmingly outweighs any risk. 
There should be no hesitation in 
anyone over 65 to have the vaccine. 
Those under 50 may want to think 
about the alternatives, but what 1s 
that alternative? 

We have now had a signal from 
Johnson and Johnson that maybe 
this is a feature of the virus itself, 
because the same syndrome I 
have just described with a clot 
and low platelet count also occurs 
with Covid-19 disease. It may be 
something to do with the spike 
protein actually initiating — this 
reaction in a small number of 
people. If that is the case, we may 


also see the same reaction with the 
other vaccines, but it has not yet 
been reported across the world. 


Rollout 


This is a global disease, which 
means you are never truly safe 
until everybody everywhere has 
been vaccinated. So this vaccine 
nationalism that we are witnessing 
is effectively, as we say in Farsi, 
‘spitting upwards into the sky’: te, 
the spit comes back and lands on 
your face. 

To date 130 countries have had 
either very few or no vaccinations. 
By contrast, 10 countries have 
given two-thirds of all vaccinations. 
According to a very recent Duke 
University study, 4.5 billion doses 
have been given in rich countries - as 
opposed to just 650 million in poorer 
countries. In the entire continent of 
Africa, on April 10, roughly 200,000 
vaccinations were carried out on that 
day - half of what were given in the 
UK alone in a single day. What are 
the reasons for this disparity? 

The first concerns patents. 
The World Health Organisation 
proposed (and was supported by a 
number of countries) that patents 
be suspended for the duration of 
the pandemic. This 1s exactly what 
happened with HIV drugs. It took a 
bit of persuasion, but, once that was 
agreed, it was very successful and 
the drugs were rolled out across the 
world - there are literally millions of 
people across the world with HIV 
who were given antiviral drugs. 
The drug companies actually did 
not lose out. Yes, they considerably 
reduced the margin of profit on each 
transaction, but by selling the drug 
for use by millions of people they 
still made a huge profit. This time 
around, however, both the UK and 
US have opposed patent suspension. 
There is a huge production capacity 
- eg, in India - to manufacture huge 
numbers of vaccines. 

It is worth remembering that 
virtually all the major new drugs 
and vaccines over the last 5-10 
years have been funded by states, 
by governments - in other words, 
by the people. Effectively these are 
research projects funded collectively 
and, if they are successful, the 
drug companies take them up 
and are given the patent. But 
there is absolutely no reason why 
governments themselves should 
not produce such drugs. Effectively 
you are handing over a blueprint to 
a drug company to make millions, 
when you have taken all the risks 
and done all the research and all the 
funding. This is true for all the Covid 
vaccines, with the partial exception 
of the Pfizer. The development of 
the Johnson and Johnson, the Astro 
Zeneca, the Moderna to some extent 
and the Novavax have all been state- 
funded. So that is the second thing to 
bear in mind. 

The third thing is that the 
major western countries have pre- 
purchased some drugs by up to 
five times their own need. So there 
are excess, surplus vaccines, which 
could be distributed across the 
world. Why has this not happened? 
In the US, for example, the contracts 
with the drug companies included 
a clause that prohibits the export of 
excess drugs to any other country. 
The Biden administration has had 
to build a new factory to make 
vaccines it can donate to other 
countries. In the case of the UK, we 
do not know what has been agreed, 
because the contracts are secret. 
As for Israel, it has given away its 
surplus, while refusing to vaccinate 
its own Palestinian population that 1s 
under occupation. 

What about the prices of the 
vaccines? Mostly they are kept 
secret, but, where we do know them, 
there has been a huge variation 
across the world. Astra-Zeneca has 


said (and we have to take their word 
for it) that they are giving it out at 
cost price. But none of the others 
have disclosed information on this, 
while Pfizer is clearly making as 
much money as it can before the 
patent may be taken away, selling 
it at a hell of a price. Most such 
prices are not disclosed, but we are 
talking about a variability of two or 
threefold. 

Vaccines have also been used as 
a political tool. If you look across 
Europe, one of the countries that has 
the highest rate of vaccination - even 
higher than the UK - 1s Serbia, which 
had the vaccines provided for free by 
Russia. As a result, in contrast to all 
the incompetence in western Europe, 
almost all of the people in Serbia 
have been vaccinated. As for China, 
it has used its vaccine as a tool of 
diplomacy, giving it to Pakistan, 
Peru, the Emirates and Saudi 
Arabia, which have all achieved 
very high rates of vaccination, using 
Sinopharm (the vaccine about which 
little is known, though presumably it 
works to some extent). 

When the pandemic started, 
the UN, the WHO and a few other 
organisations came together to 
create the Covax Initiative in order 
to provide and distribute vaccines 
across the world - after all, a global 
pandemic requires a global response. 
But it is very much underfunded, and 
has nowhere near the £27 billion it 
needs to buy the drugs, and it is also 
in competition with governments 
trying to buy the same drugs. By 
March 277 million doses had been 
given worldwide, while billions are 
needed. 

But receiving the vaccine 1s 
only the first step. Vaccines need 
to be rolled out. Here there is huge 
variability in competence. For 
example, Iran has been allocated 
3.6 million doses by Covax (with 
a population of 80 million it would 
need to vaccinate 56 million 
persons - 70% of its population - 
to get herd immunity). It has so far 
received 700,000 from Covax, and 
an unknown number from Russia, 
but so far only 200,000 have been 
vaccinated: ie, 0.15% of the Iranian 
population. Compare that to Turkey, 
where 12% of the population have 
been vaccinated - and Turkey is not 
even part of the Covax programme. 

Looking at Africa, Nigeria - one of 
the richest countries in the continent 
- is on the Covax list and has already 
been given four million doses, but 
only 0.5% of the population have 
been vaccinated. So it is not just a 
question of receiving the vaccine: 
there also has to be the organisation 
in place to distribute and deliver 
it. Only 10% of Nigeria’s vaccines 
have been used. Ghana has received 
600,000 doses and vaccinated 2.2% 
of the population: that is, more than 
four times that of Nigeria. Zimbabwe 
has not received any vaccine from 
Covax, yet it has vaccinated 3% of 
its population - better than Ghana. 
Even when everything else appears 
to have has collapsed, Zimbabwe 
still seems to have an effective 
health structure. South Africa, one 
of the major centres of the Covid 
crisis in Africa, has only just begun 
vaccinating. 

To conclude, let me point out that 
the pandemic has not only caused 
massive deaths and disease across 
the world: it has also increased the 
misery of people who were already 
very miserable. Migration into the 
US from Latin America has shot up 
- people trying to escape not only 
poverty and wars, but also Covid-19. 
And the problems of migration itself 
- isolation, people not able to get 
into overcrowded camps or waiting 
to get from one place or another - 
all these are increasing the risk of 
spreading this disease. 

We are facing a global catastrophe 
and have barely begun to address it @ 
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Labour’s latest Waterloo 


The defeat of the campaign for union recognition at Amazon is not as straightforward as might be thought, 
argues Daniel Lazare 


union organising drive at an 
Amazon distribution centre 
in Bessemer, Alabama, was 
actually supposed to be the opening 
battle of a ‘pro-labour’ offensive 
on behalf of Joe Biden and the 
Democrats. But workers refused 
to play along, and last week voted 
down the recognition of a union by 
more than two to one. 

The defeat has left the Democrats 
reeling. The union - part of the 1.3 
million-member United Food and 
Commercial Workers - _ enlisted 
Black Lives Matter activists, 
politicians like Bernie Sanders and 
Stacey Abrams, and celebrities such 
as actor Danny Glover and rapper 
Killer Mike. Biden even contributed 
a video praising unions as petty 
bourgeois: “I have long said America 
wasn’t built by Wall Street, it was 
built by the middle class, and unions 
built the middle class.” 

Referring to the 1935 legislation 
that for the first time gave unions 
a legal federal status, Biden added 
that “the National Labor Relations 
Act did not just say that unions are 
allowed to exist: it said we should 
encourage unions”.'’ That is pure 
nonsense, as anyone the least bit 
familiar with US labour history 
will attest. But liberals said it was 
the most pro-union statement by 
any president in US history, and the 
UFCW was hopeful that it would put 
it over the top. 

Despite all this - or could it be 
because of it? - the Amazon workers 
(85% of them black) turned thumbs 
down. Afterwards, a black worker 
named Lavonette Stokes offered the 
interesting observation that workers 
were “turned off by how organisers 
tried to cast the union drive as 
an extension of the Black Lives 
Matter movement because most of 
the workers are black’, according 
to The New York Times. As Stokes 
put it, “This was not an African- 
American issue. I feel you can work 
there comfortably without being 
harassed.”” 

Could it be that the UFCW’s 
heavy emphasis on race rather than 
class may have backfired? If so, what 
does it say about the “correlation of 
forces” in terms of the US working 
class as a whole? Are indicators 
still pointing downwards, thanks to 
Bessemer? Or is there a hint of an 
uptick in the air? 

The answer is the former, with 
the situation currently hovering 
somewhere in between bad and 
dreadful. 


Democrats 

Why? The Democratic Party is as 
good a place as any to start. The party, 
obviously, is bourgeois through and 
through and so conservative that in 
many respects it is to the right of a 
standard European conservative 
party like the Tories. To the extent 
Democrats have forged alliances 
with the unions, it 1s not in support of 
true labour demands, needless to say, 
but of a cold war programme based 
on imperialism, suburbanisation and 
consumerism. 

Unions are good, in Democratic 
eyes, if they help workers buy homes 
and cars, and thus contribute to the 
urban flight that has left millions of 
poor people - many, but not all of 
them, black and Hispanic - stranded 
in crime-ridden inner cities. They 
are bad, on the other hand, if they 
enable members to fight back on a 
class-conscious, working class basis, 
which, fortunately for the Dems, 








A flop - despite BLM, Democrat and celeb backing 


virtually no US unions do. 

But since the collapse in union 
membership in the 1970s and 80s, the 
Democratic programme of middle 
class expansion has collapsed, as 
joblessness and social decay gnaw at 
the edges of a coast-to-coast exurban 
wilderness, consisting of big-box 
stores, fast-food restaurants and 
abandoned factories. In vast sections 
of the US, the only employers 
who still pay halfway decently are 
hospitals and prisons - which is 
why workers in the few industrial 
facilities that remain are generally 
not inclined to rock the boat. 

Bessemer is a good example of 
what happens to those left behind. 
Located 18 miles southwest of the 
Alabama state capital of Birmingham 
- named after what at the time was 
the foremost industrial city in the 
world - it is itself named after Henry 
Bessemer, the Englishman who 
in 1856 invented the steel-making 
process that would dominate the 
industry for a century. It is rather as 1f 
China had named a couple of hi-tech 
centres after Silicon Valley and Steve 
Jobs. A thriving steel and railroad-car 
manufacturing centre by the turn of 
the 20th century, Bessemer was left 
high and dry by deindustrialisation 
some seven or eight decades later. 
Its population down 20% to around 
27,000, it now has the highest 
violent-crime rate of any city of 
more than 25,000 people in the entire 
country and was recently named by a 
business website as the worst place 
to live in Alabama (itself the nation’s 
sixth poorest state).° 

Working class residents can 
therefore be excused if they’re 
sceptical of Democratic assurances 
that happy days are around the corner. 
Likewise, they can be excused if they 
don’t think much of the UFCW’s 
organizing strategy. With more than 
two hundred distribution centres 
around the country, Amazon uses 
a swarm approach that allows it to 
quickly shift operations from one 
facility to another in case of a closure. 
Customers wouldn’t notice a thing, 
since a super-capacious highway 
system, the lowest fuel prices in the 
advanced economic world, and a 


fleet of some 50,000 trucks and vans 
all but guarantee that deliveries will 
continue without skipping a beat. 
Yet workers will never succeed in 
shutting an Amazon _ distribution 
facility down in the first place - short 
of a factory occupation, that is - since 
compliant state and local police can 
be counted on to limit picketers to a 
token presence at all entrances and 
exits. 

So when it came to jobs starting 
at $15 an hour versus the empty 
promises of a union in bed with 
the Democrats, Amazon workers 
had no trouble figuring out which 
option is the more promising. The 
Old Confederacy is emerging as a 
major new manufacturing centre. 
Yet after major defeats not only in 
Bessemer, but at a Volkswagen plant 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee, in 2019 
and at a Nissan plant in Canton, 
Mississippi, two years _ earlier, 
organised labour is making little 
headway. 

But it is not only tired old union 
hacks who are to blame. There 1s also 
US labour law - a dense web of rules 
and regulations covering union- 
certification elections, compulsory 
arbitration and the like, whose 
purpose is to tie workers down 
Gulliver-style, so they can barely 
move a muscle. So complete were 
the controls back in the 1980s that 
the joke was that, while it might still 
be legal to strike, it was definitely 
illegal to win. But even that 1s 
gone nowadays, as bosses employ 
an army of legal muscle to squash 
work stoppages before they can even 
begin. 

One study found that union 
militants stood a 19% chance of being 
fired if they participated in a union- 
organising campaign - an activity 
supposedly protected by federal law. 
Another found that bosses threatened 
to close down operations in 57% 
of union-recognition elections if 
workers voted pro-labour, threatened 
to cut wages and benefits in 47% as 
well, and fired workers outright in 
34%.* It is rather like being thrown 
out on the street for daring to vote 
communist in some dusty Spanish 
village in the early 1930s. 


Despite polls showing that more 
workers than ever want to join a 
union, the private-sector membership 
rate has fallen from 29% in 1970 to 
6.2% as of 2019 - a drop of close to 
80%. If the federal minimum wage 
had kept up with productivity, it 
would now be $22 an hour instead 
of the measly $15 that Congress 
recently voted down.° 


Waiting 


The Protecting the Right to 
Organize Act - touted by both 
liberal Democrats and __ the 


Democratic Socialists of America 
- will supposedly change all 
this by stepping up penalties for 
employers who penalise pro-union 
workers, by preventing them from 
arbitrarily reclassifying workers as 
independent contractors to deprive 
them of their union rights, and by 
allowing sympathy strikes for the 
first time since the 1940s. But at the 
same time, it would actually tighten 
the net by imposing compulsory 
arbitration at nearly every stage. 

This 1s the opposite of what led to 
the National Labor Relations Act in 
1935. A year earlier, the US had seen 
a ‘hot spring’, in which three general 
strikes erupted within a five-week 
period: one in a series of auto plants 
in Toledo, Ohio; another among 
dockworkers in San Francisco and 
other West Coast ports; and a third 
among truckers in Minneapolis. 
The first was led by the American 
Workers Party (an _ intermediate 
grouping promising “an American 
approach” to Marxism), the second 
was led by the Communist Party, 
while the third was organised by 
the Trotskyists of the Communist 
League of America, forerunner of the 
US Socialist Workers Party. 

All were broadly Marxist in 
orientation, and all took place in 
the rough-and-tumble days before 
the bourgeois state locked labour in 
a fatal embrace. All were expressly 
opposed to government-supervised 
elections, compulsory arbitration 
and other corporatist measures. They 
marked the start of a massive class 
war that the ‘new deal’ subsequently 
scrambled to contain. 


Contrary to Democrats and the 
DSA, therefore, it was not the federal 
government that liberated workers: it 
was workers, rather, who liberated 
themselves before the federal 
government could figure out what 
was going on. Any labour upsurge 
in the 2020s would have to follow 
the same path. It must be Marxist, 
it must originate with the workers 
themselves, and it must oppose 
Democrats and the rest of the federal 
apparatus, now more than ever. 

To say something must happen, 
of course, does not necessarily mean 
that it will. Bessemer shows that 
workers think for themselves and 
that they are perfectly capable of 
doing the maths without help from 
the Democrats. Indeed, it suggests 
that the American working class is 
a vast terra incognita as far as the 
party is concerned - a place where 
people speak a different language, 
entertain different thoughts and are 
distinctly unimpressed by celebrity 
endorsements or racial appeals by 
‘woke’ liberals. Democrats may 
think they know what is in the 
mind of frontline workers, but, as 
Bessemer shows, they do not have 
a clue. This does not mean that true 
class-consciousness 1s beginning 
to emerge; but it does mean that 
workers are watching and waiting, 
as they make up their minds. The 
upshot could be another bout of 
labour stagnation - or a 1934-style 
explosion of working class militancy. 

Historical comparisons may 
prove useful. Strikes plunged during 
the boom years of the late 1920s and 
fell even more during the bust. With 
unemployment shooting through 
the roof, the first priority of every 
worker was to hold onto whatever 
job they still had, no matter how low 
wages might go. Only after the crisis 
bottomed out in 1933 did strikes 
begin taking off.® 

Similarly, after peaking in 1970, 
strikes have fallen to negligible 
levels over the course of half a 
century. The capitalist winter has 
proved longer and deeper than 
virtually anyone expected and 
has wreaked havoc with labour 
organisations of every size and shape 
- from ordinary labour unions to the 
deformed or degenerated workers’ 
states of the Soviet bloc. The long 
decline has also wreaked havoc in 
the US, the headquarters of the post- 
Soviet imperial system, with workers 
paying a greater and greater price, as 
time goes on. Mass dissatisfaction 
is building, but what is impossible 
to determine is whether it will peter 
out in populism of an increasingly 
rightwing slant or lead to a burst of 
genuine class war. 

The economy is key, just as it 
was in the 1930s. But, as long as the 
Biden administration keeps flooding 
Wall Street with government- 
supplied credit, the advantage will lie 
with the capitalist class. Only when 
the stimulus ends will the working 
class movement have a chance to 
intervene @ 


Notes 
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israeli nuclear terrorism 


Yassamine Mather looks at the ongoing schist war and the latest attack on Natanz 


n April 11, after weeks of 
O Israeli attacks on Iranian ships 
(presumed to be attempts to 
incite retaliation, with the obvious 
aim of derailing talks between 
Iran’s Islamic Republic and the 5+1 
nuclear powers), Israel resorted 
to what was described by Iranian 
authorities as “nuclear terrorism’, 
deliberately causing an explosion in 
Iran’s Natanz uranium enrichment 
site, which produced a temporary 
blackout. 
Ali Akbar Salehi, the head of 
Iran’s Atomic Energy Organisation, 
said: 


The action this morning against 
the Natanz enrichment site shows 
the defeat of those who oppose 
our country’s nuclear and political 
development and the significant 
gains of our nuclear industry ... 
The incident shows the failure of 
those who oppose Iran negotiating 
for sanctions relief. 


The timing was significant: 1t was a 
day after Tehran started up advanced 
uranium enrichment centrifuges at 
this facility, while claiming that they 
had been moved underground below 
mountains to keep them safe from 
possible air raids. 

Ofcourse, this is not the first Israeli 
attack and it will not be the last one. 
Last year a mysterious fire destroyed 
another section of the Natanz facility, 
used for the assembly of centrifuges 
- this one situated above ground. 
Then in November 2020 physicist 
Mohsen Fakhrizadeh Mahabadi 
- a senior official overseeing the 
country’s nuclear programme - 
was assassinated in broad daylight 
near Tehran. Iran first claimed the 
attack was conducted by gunmen 
and a bomb, but later the authorities 
changed their version of what had 
happened, saying an autonomous 
Israeli satellite-operated gun was 
involved. One Israeli TV station 
claimed that the Israeli intelligence 
agency, Mossad, had smuggled a 
bomb weighing 1000kg bit by bit 
into Iran in order to assemble it there. 

Irrespective of which version is 
true, clearly someone in the Iranian 
security forces had given Mossad 
detailed information about the 
movement of Fakhrizadeh on that 
fateful Friday. For Iranians this is 
the story of another well placed spy 
amongst diehard supporters of the 
Islamic Republic and elite factions 
of the Revolutionary Guards. 

By April 12 the Islamic Republic 
was claiming it had identified the 
person responsible for disrupting 
the flow of power to Natanz in a 
sabotage operation. But it is difficult 
to take Iran’s claims seriously: 
clearly every section of the 
country’s security system, as well 
as the nuclear industry, has Israeli 
infiltrators - which is ironic, as the 
regime keeps accusing the Iranian 
working class, leftwing and climate- 
change activists of spying for foreign 
powers, including Israel. Yet the 
spies are invariably not amongst 
the opponents of the government it 
arrests, but amongst its own ‘loyal 
security’ forces. 

As I write, there has been no 
official Israeli comment on _ the 
latest attack. However, as expected, 
unnamed Israeli intelligence officials 
claimed it as their country’s handy 
work. In the past Israel has relied 
on Mossad-organised cyber attacks, 
while an Israeli TV station claimed 
the fire was the result of exploding 
buried material (presumably nuclear 
waste) as part of a long-term plan! 





Hacking, turncoats and infiltration 


According to Haaretz, “senior 
Israeli sources” and “intelligence 
sources” have been rolling out the 
terms, “controlled escalation” and 
“phased escalation’, over the last 
few days. The attack came on the 
morning that the American defence 
secretary, Lloyd J Austin III, was 
visiting Israel. 

Anonymous Israeli officials have 
described the operation as classified, 
claiming to have dealt a severe blow 
to Iran’s ability to enrich uranium, 
which means it could take the best 
part of a year to restore Natanz’s 
production. Iran’s foreign ministry 
was telling the world the country had 
embarked on 60% uranium nuclear 
enrichment (a nuclear bomb requires 
90%) following the — sanctions 
imposed by Donald Trump. This is 
well above the level agreed in the 
2015-16 nuclear deal with Iran, but, 
of course, whatever both sides say 
should be taken in the context of an 
ongoing propaganda war. 


Friends 


The Israeli aim is twofold: provoke 
an Iranian military response that can 
be used as an excuse for all-out war; 
and add leverage when it comes to 
the new talks undertaken by the Joe 
Biden administration to restore the 
nuclear agreement. 

Speaking to Iranian TV, Javad 
Zarif, Iran’s foreign minister, said: 
“The Zionists want to take revenge 
because of our progress on the way 
to lift sanctions ... they have publicly 
said that they will not allow this. 
But we will take our revenge on the 
Zionists.” 

We should not forget that 
skirmishes between Iran and Israel 
have been taking place for at least 
two and a half years. Several 
dozen Iranian oil tankers have 
been ‘mysteriously’ hit, causing an 
estimated cumulative damage of 
billions of dollars. Some would say 
Israel has succeeded in disrupting 
Iran’s shipping. 

The most recent such attack took 
place on April 8, when an Iranian 
cargo ship - claimed by Israel to 
be “a base for the paramilitary 
Revolutionary Guards” and 
anchored for years in the Red Sea off 
Yemen - was targeted. Javad Zarif, 
confirming the attack on the MV 
Saviz cargo ship, branded Israel as 
the likely culprit. The attack came 
as Iran and world powers were 


preparing for talks in Vienna about 
the US potentially rejoining the 
nuclear deal. 

Over the last few years Israel has 
invested considerably in media and 
social-media propaganda against the 
Islamic republic, as well as cyber 
attacks on the nuclear plants and 
assassinations carried out on Iranian 
soil. Meanwhile a number of Iranian 
exiled royalist singers, actors and 
musicians have travelled to Israel and 
been paraded on Persian-speaking 
media financed by Israel and Saudi 
Arabia as ‘friends of Israel’. 

There have been dozens of attacks 
on Iranian ships in the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea attributed to Israel. 
Some targeted what Israel claimed to 
be oil shipments from Iran to Syria; 
in other cases Israel claimed the ships 
attacked were part of Iran’s plans 
to smuggle weapons to its allies in 
Syria and Lebanon. 

Iran has also retaliated. Two 
weeks ago, an Israeli TV channel 
reported that an Iranian missile had 
hit an Israeli-owned cargo ship in 
the Arabian Sea, as it was making 
its way from Tanzania to India. 
In February, a ship owned by an 
Israeli firm, MV Helios Ray, was 
hit by an explosion in the Gulf of 
Oman. In Israel it was assumed 
this was an Iranian operation, but 
Iran denied involvement and Saeed 
Khatibzadeh, the spokesman for the 
foreign ministry in Tehran, said: “We 
strongly reject this accusation.” 

According to The New York Times, 
Israel informed the United States that 
it was behind an attack last month on 
an Iranian ship in the Mediterranean, 
claiming this was in retaliation for an 
operation attributed to Iran against 
two ships partly owned by Israeli 
companies. Ha’aretz tells us: “In 
this respect and on this scale, the 
last several days are not a qualitative 
escalation, but an outing. This is no 
longer a shadow war or a “between 
the wars’ campaign. This is war.” 

So what can we say about the 
arch-enemies involved in this “war’’, 
culminating in this week’s events in 
Natanz? 

First, Israel. The Zionist state 
remains ambiguous regarding its 
own nuclear weaponry, yet no-one in 
their right mind has any doubts that 
Israel possesses nuclear weapons. 
And its safety measures regarding 
its own plant are not that great, so 
if it decides on cyber attacks on 


other countries’ nuclear plants you 
cannot rule out the possibility of 
things disintegrating into a complete 
disaster, endangering millions of 
lives well beyond Iran’s borders. 

Everyone should be concerned 
about this kind of irresponsible, 
‘terrorist-style’ nuclear adventurism 
by Israel. What if the attack had gone 
wrong and instead of a shutdown it 
had caused a huge fire? Let us not 
forget that the disastrous failure to 
employ safety measures at the Israeli 
plant in Dimona was hushed up by 
Israeli authorities until they were 
taken to court. 

According to Dr Dan Litai, a 
radiation safety engineer at the plant, 
giving testimony to a court hearing 
in 2011, “Workers at the Negev 
Nuclear Research Centre underwent 
superficial and inadequate radiation 
exposure tests’. He added the 
employees should be considered as 
the victims of work-related accidents 
after they were diagnosed with 
cancer. This was all part of a damages 
suit submitted by 44 employees at 
the Dimona-based reactor and the 
Soreq Nuclear Research Centre in 
the mid-1990s. 

More recently, according to The 
Times of Israel, 


A disaster at Israel’s reactor would 
be far less catastrophic than the 
1986 Chernobyl meltdown, but 
the core is being kept in service 
far longer than intended and, 
experts warn, there are safety 
concerns connected to Dimona 
- namely that its core is ageing, 
and will nevertheless continue to 
be used, as Israel is unlikely to 
get a new one - and these often 
go undiscussed in public due to 
the largely classified nature of the 
facility, which produces fissile 
material for nuclear weapons, 
according to foreign media 
reports.! 


Given this record on _ nuclear 
safety, it is amazing how no-one in 
the west seems concerned about 
Israeli nuclear adventurism in Iran. 
Whichever Israeli version of events 
we accept, a country that cannot 
even guarantee the safety of its own 
nuclear employees is surely a risk to 


the region. 

Then we have the Islamic 
Republic. Sanctions, as well as 
greed, cronyism and _ corruption, 


have destroyed its economy, while 
this week the fourth wave of 
Covid-19 is killing one Iranian every 
16 minutes. Yet a regime that claims 
it has no money to pay the salaries 
of its employees or the pensions of 
retired workers can afford to pay for 
the 60% enrichment of uranium. 
Iran tortures its opponents and 
then parades them on TV, where 
they confess to spying for Israel. 
They could be trade unionists, 
climate-change activists or radical 
students with no connection to any 
foreign power, never mind Israel. 
Yet because of the Israeli attacks Iran 
has suffered, organised by ‘trusted’ 
supporters of the regime, there can be 
no doubt that there are Israeli spies in 
the ranks of its own ‘Passdars’, the 
Islamic Revolutionary Guards. Once 
you rule a country to further the aims 
of capital, as Iran’s clerics and their 
supporters have done for the last four 
decades, you should expect spies 
amongst your most trusted agents. 


Future 


According to a Ha/’aretz opinion 
article, entitled ‘Netanyahu plays 
dangerous game with Iran and Biden. 


It could help him politically’, 


The prime minister’s perception 
is that creating a confrontation 
with the US administration will 
allow him to market himself as 
the only actor capable of diffusing 
it... Benjamin Netanyahu is 
deliberately and dangerously 
escalating an ongoing low- 
intensity confrontation with Iran, 
with two interlocking objectives 
guiding him.’ 


These are, firstly, to use his obsession 
with Iran to help him form the kind 
of government he has not managed 
to bring about in the last few years; 
and, 


Secondly, a diplomatic objective: 
to undermine, disrupt and 
complicate the already complex 
US-Iran negotiations in Vienna. 
This almost inevitably entails 
friction and a possible rift with the 
Biden administration. 


The Ha’aretz commentator points 
out that, 


as long as Israel was inflicting 
damaged on _ Iran’s nuclear 
infrastructure, but keeping 
quiet and opaque about it, Iran 
could absorb the hit as part of a 
reciprocal low-intensity campaign 
governed by unwritten rules of 
escalation and public conduct. 


However, unlike him, I do not 
think Iran will necessarily respond 
to these threats, now that Israel 
has stopped concealing its role in 
various incidents - not just in relation 
to Iran’s nuclear plants, but also in 
attacking Iranian ships in the region. 

I have always thought of Iran’s 
Islamic Republic as pragmatic when 
it comes to foreign policy and right 
now its very survival depends on 
making a deal with the US and other 
nuclear powers. It will not engage 
Israeli forces openly - not now, nor 
in the future - as it considers such 
steps would endanger its relations 
with western powers. 

What everyone keeps forgetting 
is that, leaving aside the constant 
slogans against the west, it was not 
the Islamic Republic that broke 
relations with the west. What led 
to the current situation was Donald 
Trump’s unilateral withdrawal of 
the US from the Iran nuclear deal, 
combined with European fears 
about sanctions or other penalties if 
they continued trade and economic 
deals with Iran. But it will certainly 
retaliate with minor revenge 
operations, as it did on April 13, 
when an Israeli-owned ship was 
attacked in the United Arab Emirates 
by either a drone or a missile. 

However, at this stage Iran is 
unlikely to use its allies in Lebanon 
or Syria for an attack on Israeli 
soil. Its priority is to renew the 
Iran nuclear deal with the Biden 
administration and to get at least 
some of the sanctions against it 
removed. 

Israel’s actions reveal increased 
displeasure, as the talks in Vienna 
are seen to be making some 
progress. And in many ways it is 
those talks that will determine the 
future of the current Israeli-Iranian 
skirmishes @ 


Notes 


1. ttmesofisrael.com/israels-dimona-nuclear-reactor- 
isnt-chernoby]-but-does-have-vulnerabilities. 

2. haaretz.com/israel-news/.premium.HIGHLIGHT- 
netanyahu-plays-dangerous-game-with-iran-and- 
biden-it-could-help-him-politically-1.9705657. 
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New financial fictions 


Michael Roberts spotlights the latest way 


recent financial engineering and 

swindles that are traditional to the 
accumulation of, and speculation in, 
what Marx called fictitious capital: 
ie, financial assets like bonds, 
stocks, property, credit and so- 
called derivatives of these.' 

Finance capital 1s ever-ingenious 
in inventing new ways of speculation 
and swindling. In the past we have 
had the ‘dot.com boom’, when 
the stock prices of many internet 
start-ups exploded upwards - only 
to crash when the profits of these 
companies did not materialise and 
the cost of borrowing in order to 
speculate rose. That was in 2000 and 
was followed by a mild recession in 
2001. 

Then we had the huge credit 
boom in house prices, mortgages and 
the securitised mortgage packages 
and their derivatives that fuelled 
a huge property and stock market 
boom - which collapsed into the 
global financial crash of 2008 and 
the subsequent great recession. That 
was followed by a massive injection 
of central bank money with low to 
zero interest rates and ‘quantitative 
easing’, leading to a further rise in 
stock and bond markets up to record 
highs. The Covid slump resulted 
in central banks doubling down on 
‘quantitative easing’ to keep the 
prices of financial assets rising, 
while the ‘real economy’, based on 
the profitability and investment in 
productive assets, stagnated. 

In this 21st century world of easy 
money borrowing, there have been 
a spate of new fictions in the casino 
world of financial speculation. 


SPACs 


First, there are ‘SPACS’ - special 
purpose acquisition — vehicles. 
These are so-called “blank cheque’ 
companies, whereby banks and 
other hedge funds invest in a SPAC 
which owns nothing, but investors 
are promised that the SPAC will buy 
a privately-owned company, then 
take it to the stock market in what 
is called an ‘initial public offering’ 
(IPO - selling shares to the public). 
If the IPO leads to a higher price 
than the investment in the SPAC, 
everybody makes a profit. 

SPACs have taken Wall Street 
by storm and become a favourite 
investment among hedge-fund 
managers. As one SPAC explained, 
we have an “inherently investor- 
friendly structure” with little 
downside.” In the US, which 
accounts for the bulk of SPAC 
activity, 235 vehicles have raised 
$72 billion so far this year, according 
to Refinitiv, which specialises in 
financial markets data. 

But is there ‘little downside’? 
Supposedly there is little risk of 
losing the original investment, 
because cash is put into a trust 
that invests in US treasuries, and 
shareholders can ask for their money 
back at any point. But there is a 
potential to make lofty returns via 
a unique quirk in the SPAC, which 
splits into shares and ‘warrants’ 
(options to buy shares) shortly after 
the structure starts trading. And here 
there is substantial risk that things 
will go wrong. 

A ‘warrant’ - typically worth 
only a fraction of a share - acts 
as a sweetener for early backers, 
who can redeem their investment 
while keeping hold of the warrant. 
When the SPAC finds a company 
to acquire, the warrants convert to 
relatively inexpensive stakes in the 


I: my last article I discussed 





new company. However, those who 
did not take warrants, but opted 
for a stake in the merged company 
(mainly small investors), bear the 
risk of both a potentially bad deal 
and significant dilution, compared 
to the free warrants handed out to 
early backers. 

And quite often it is a bad 
deal. While the hedge funds buy 
the ‘warrants’ at a fraction of the 
SPAC share price and get out 
before the SPAC acquisition is 
completed, small ‘retail’ investors 
stay on for the full deal and find 
that the acquisition IPO price drops 
very quickly, leaving them with 
significant losses. The result is that 
small investors provide the money 
for the rich wide boys to take. 
Nevertheless, while money is cheap 
and the stock market booms, the 
small-time betters will go on hoping 
to make a killing. 


NFTs 


Then there are NFTs, or ‘non- 
fungible tokens’. ‘What the hell 
are these?’ you might say. NFTs 
are digital financial assets stored on 
‘blockchains’ (digital codes). You 
can convert anything into an NFT to 
try and sell it. Christies has already 
auctioned an NFT (digitally coded) 
artwork for $70 million. An Oscar- 
nominated movie has been released 
as an NFT (digital code) and so on.? 

But what is being sold is just 
one unique, blockchained (digital- 
coded) representation of the 
artwork, not the actual thing itself. 
It is the ultimate derivative: a digital 
code derived from an object or 
even a person, but with no rights 
of ownership. So what is the point? 
None really - it is just a fad and the 
buyer of the NFT hopes that it can 
be sold on to another idiot for a 
profit. 

A particular negative of the NFT 
craze is that encoding artwork or 
an idea onto a blockchain involves 


complex computations that are 
highly energy-intensive. In six 
months, a single NFT by one 
crypto-artist consumed electricity 
equivalent to an EU citizen’s 
average energy consumption over 
77 years. This naturally results in a 
significant carbon footprint. 

And this is an issue that applies 
to blockchain technology more 
generally. For example, _ the 
original cryptocurrency, Bitcoin 
(BTC), has an estimated annual 
energy consumption equivalent to 
about 0.45% of the world’s entire 
electricity production. 


Cryptocurrencies 


And that brings me to the saga 
of cryptocurrencies like Bitcoin. 
I wrote on blockchains and the 
crypto craze over three years ago* 
and I argued then that Bitcoin aims 
at reducing transaction costs in 
internet payments and completely 
eliminating the need for financial 
intermediaries (ie, banks). But I 
doubted that such digital currencies 
could replace existing fiat currencies 
and become widely used in daily 
transactions. 

Since then, the price of Bitcoin 
in fiat currencies like the dollar 
has violently fluctuated, but more 
recently has rocketed to stratospheric 
heights, as cheap money and low 
inflation have pushed down the 
value of the main reserve and store 
of currency, the US dollar. Whereas 
gold used to be the alternative store 
of value to the dollar, now it seems 
that cryptocurrencies like Bitcoin 
are taking over as the speculative 
money asset. Why? Well, most gold 
is in the vaults of central banks, so 
its price is subject not only to the 
supply from gold mines, but also 
the policy decisions of government- 
controlled banks. By _ contrast, 
Bitcoin has a clearly defined 
amount for digital supply, and 
through blockchains it can be mined 


and transacted without government 
controls. 

In the current fantasy world 
of casino financial investment, 
Bitcoin and other cryptocurrencies 
seem more attractive to currency 
speculators than even gold. And 
so the crypto boom continues. For 
example, Coinbase Global Inc, 
the largest US _ cryptocurrency 
exchange, is now valued at around 
$68 billion, compared to just 
$8 billion in October 2018. The 
company now has more than 43 
million users in more than 100 
countries. 

But cryptocurrencies are no 
closer to achieving acceptance as a 
means of exchange. Bitcoin’s value 
is not backed by any government 
guarantees, by definition. It 1s 
backed just by ‘code’ and the 
consensus that exists among its key 
‘miners’ and holders. As with fiat 
currencies, where there is no physical 
commodity that has intrinsic value 
in the labour time to produce it, the 
crypto currency depends on the trust 
of the users. And actually that trust 
for cryptocurrencies varies with its 
price relative to the fiat currency, 
the dollar. Its price is measured in 
dollars - or in what is called a ‘stable 
coin’ tied to the dollar. 

Indeed, while the cryptocraze 
has exploded, the US dollar has 
entrenched itself ever more firmly 
as the world’s premier settlement 
currency (67% of all settlements, 
followed by the euro, the yen and 
yuan). 

Bitcoin is no nearer universal 
acceptance than it was when it 
started. So, while cryptocurrencies 
have increasingly become part of 
speculative digital finance, I still 
do not think they will replace fiat 
currencies, where the supply is 
controlled by central banks and 
governments as the main means of 
exchange. They will remain on the 
micro-periphery of the spectrum of 


windle 


digital moneys, just as Esperanto has 
done as a universal global language 
against the might of imperialist 
English, Spanish and Chinese. 

Moreover, there are already 
rivals to cryptocurrencies that carry 
the backing of governments: central 
bank digital currencies (CBDCs). 
CBDCs have been discussed for 
years as an alternative to cash, as 
many economies have witnessed 
a slump in physical money being 
used in transactions. In 2018, cash 
accounted for only 20% of payments 
in China - the world’s second largest 
economy - according to research 
published by the Bundesbank in 
2019. This week, China became 
the first major economy to create 
a blockchain-based digital version 
of its currency, the cyber yuan, to 
be used in transactions. Sweden’s 
central bank, the Riksbank revealed 
this week that its current pilot 
project will take at least one more 
year to be ready for the e-krona. 

The US is more reluctant, 
because American finance has the 
dollar as the world’s top currency. 
Last month, Federal Reserve 
chairman Jerome Powell said that 
there is “no hurry to develop a 
central bank digital currency”. 
Having trashed cryptocurrencies 
as “highly volatile and therefore 
not really useful stores of value and 
not backed by anything”, Powell 
went on: “It’s more a speculative 
asset that’s essentially a substitute 
for gold rather than for the dollar.” 
Even so, the Boston Fed last year 
entered into a partnership with 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology on a multiyear study 
into developing a central bank 
digital currency. But the work 
is expected to take two to three 
years. 

These CBDCs in theory provide 
a seamless and trustworthy way 
of doing digital transactions more 
or less instantaneously and the 
fact that they are backed by a 
government makes them attractive 
compared to gold, fiat currencies 
and crypto coinage. But they also 
reduce the freedom of individuals 
to control their own ‘cash’ and 
they open the doors of personal 
financial activities to governments 
- supposedly reducing corruption, 
but also putting people’s 
livelihoods even more in the grip 
of such governments. 


Belly up 

In the last 20 years, financial fictions 
have been increasingly digitalised. 
High-frequency financial transactions 
have been superseded by digital 
coding. But these technological 
developments have mainly been 
used to increase speculation in the 
financial casino, leaving regulators 
behind in the wash. 

When the financial markets go 
belly up, which they eventually 
will, the digital damage will be 
exposed @ 


Michael Roberts blogs at 
thenextrecession.wordpress.com 


Notes 


1. weeklyworker.co.uk/worker/1342/financial- 
fictions. See also the original posting on my blog 
at thenextrecession.wordpress.com/202 1/04/03/ 
financial-fictions-the-old-ones. 

2. newsfit24.com/202 1/03/12/how-hedge-funds-are- 
fuelling-the-spac-boom. 

3. See variety.com/2021/film/global/nft- 
movies-first-film-sale-claude-lanzmann- 
documentary- 1234930343. 

4. thenextrecession.wordpress.com/201 7/09/17. 

5. cnbc.com/202 1/03/22/cryptocurrencies-are-not- 
useful-stores-of-value-says-feds-powell html. 
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American ‘Blue Labour’? 


C Liu Virtue hoarders: the case against the professional managerial class University of Minnesota 
Press, 2021, pp82, £7.27 


atherine Liu’s short book does 
what it says on the tin. It is a 





quick, fun read, polemicising 
against views which are currently 
dominant in the US academic 
left and mainstream media, and 
characterising these views as 
expressing the interests of the 
“professional managerial class’ - or 
‘PMC’ - as opposed to those of the 
working class. 

Liu labels the PMC as self- 
identifying as virtuous - in 
particular as practising civility of 
discourse and anti-discrimination, 
as opposed to the (supposed) 
racist, sexist, etc backwardness 
and incivility of the working class. 
But these PMC claims deny the 
significance of economic inequality 
- because members of the PMC 
are themselves beneficiaries of the 
regime of economic inequality. 

The book starts with an 
introduction to the PMC concept 
and its relation to the increased 
salience of class in American 
political argument - in fact, more 
strongly from the right than from the 
left. There are then four substantive 
chapters, loosely tied together by this 
theme. The first, ““Transgressing” 
the boundaries of professionalism’, 
is in substance a polemic against 
post-structuralism/post-modernism, 
starting with Alan Sokal’s hoax 
article accepted by Social Text and 
moving to Occupy, the campaign 
to blacklist Angela Nagle after the 
publication of her book Kill all 


Normies, and the ‘1619 project’, to 
reach the conclusion that “members 
of the PMC believe themselves to 
be virtuous vanguardists ...” (p33). 

‘The PMC has children’, is about 
competitive middle class parenting 
and its relation to the ‘Moynihan 
thesis’ (from the 1965 ‘Moynihan 
report’) that poverty is due to weak 
family culture. “The PMC reads a 
book’, is about the canonisation of 
Harper Lee’s To kill a mockingbird 
and its connection to compulsory 
school curriculum arrangements and 
the attack on teachers. ‘The PMC 
has sex’, attacks both the ‘sexual 
revolution’ of the 1960s-70s, and 
the new moral panic about sexual 
assaults on campus - and Laura 
Kipnis’s critique of this panic; Liu 
concludes the chapter with the point 
that the original #MeToo case of 
Harvey Weinstein is, in fact, more 
symptomatic of ‘normal sex abuse’ 
than campuses, because it was the 
radical inequality of the economic 
relations which enabled Weinstein 
to enforce his will. 

The final chapter calls for 
breaking with the “ideological 
distortion of leftist politics by PMC 
values” (p75). And this: 


Conservative and _ progressive 
PMC elites and the institutions 
they control are actively hostile 
to worker power and socialism 
as such. Therefore solidarity and 
organisation are more critical 
than ever to long-term political 
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The American ‘new left’ and 
its equivalents elsewhere 
took the ‘long march 
through the institutions’. At 
the end of it they emerged 
as senior academics who 
had lost their socialist 
views but retained their 
youthful Maoist 
commitments to versions of 
anti-racism and anti-sexism 
- in forms built round 
popular-frontism, labour 
aristocracy theory, 
‘surround the cities’ and 
‘speaking bitterness’ 
(primacy of personal 
experience). This political 
trend could then ‘ride on’ 
the turn of the US state, 
starting with its military 
after Vietnam, to a politics 
of anti-discrimination 





struggle. Affect-driven protests, 
raucous crowds and _ violent 
rioting may provide the political 
openings for social change, but 
political transformation at the 
scale we need demands discipline 
of the kind the academic left is 
used to condemning. 


So far, so good. These are, in 
principle, strong points. The 
problems are, however, two 
interrelated issues. 

The first is that what Liu offers 
as an implicit alternative to ‘PMC 
values’ is a politics of nostalgia - 
back to the social democratic (or in 
US terms ‘new deal’) consensus of 
the 1950s-60s. The second is that 
the class explanation of what Liu 
characterises as “PMC values” is 
an overtheorisation of what is, in 
reality, current ideological fashion 
- which, though widespread among 
the intelligentsia (as all current 
ideological fashions tend to be), is 
also found among sections of the 
working class; and conversely can 
easily be displaced by a fashion for 
nationalist-traditionalism. 


Cold war 


The first point is the simpler of the 
two. Liu frames her argument, as 
we have just seen, in terms of the 
existence of a possible alternative 
politics of working class solidarity. 
But the spin of this argument 1s 
towards the ‘socially conservative 
national egalitarianism’ which 


has in this country been tagged as 
‘Blue Labour’ (or, indeed, ‘Red 
Tory’).' We can see this at a series of 
points. Liu appeals to “professional 
standards” (pp2-3, 17-18, 76) and 
claims that it was after 1968 that the 
PMC shifted from the side of the 
working class to that of capital. 

She relies (p11) on Christopher 
Lasch’s Culture of narcissism 
(1979), which was, whatever its 
original intentions, actually one 
of the foundation-texts of rightist 
and centrist ‘culture wars’ and the 
attack on teachers in the name of 
‘family values’ and ‘standards’, 
which she rightly attacks at pp46- 
50. The other side of this Lasch- 
coin is that she regards the 60s-70s 
‘sexual revolution’ as ‘Sadeian’ 
(in the legacy of the Marquis de 
Sade) (pp57-59) and as “aristocratic 
libertine thought” (p68). 

She tells us (p19) that the post- 
war “liberal consensus was based 
on state and corporate support for 
lifetime employment, labour power’ 
and strong social services and 
redistributive economic policies”. 
And at the end of the book: “While 
a mixed economy may be the short- 
term reality that we dare hope for, 
let’s strengthen the hand of the 
socialist aspects of that hybrid 
system” (p77). 

Catherine Liu was born in 1964, 
and was an undergraduate student at 
Yale in 1981-85; which means that 
her personal experience of the “post- 
war liberal consensus” was that of a 
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small child in its dying days - right 
at the end of the US civil rights 
movement and the high period of 
the anti-Vietnam war mobilisation. 
She could have researched the 
background to the ‘consensus’ and 
to the 1970s turn away from it, but 
has chosen instead to treat 1t as an 
image of the ‘possible’. 

It is entirely reasonable from 
the standpoint of today’s world 
of endemic unemployment and 
precarity to have some degree of 
nostalgia for the years of the long 
post-war boom and ‘consensus’; just 
as 1t is now reasonable for people to 
have some degree of ‘Ostalgie’ in 
the former Deutsche Demokratische 
Republik - or nostalgia for the 
Brezhnev era in Russia after “shock 
therapy” wrecked the economy. 

But it is essential to understand 
what the ‘libertarian left’ of the 
1960s-70s - who came up with the 
ideas which have more recently 
been appropriated by ‘neoliberal 
intersectionalism’ - were fighting 
against. And this was not the 
managers, social workers and so on 
as an ally of the working class, but 
the managers, social workers and 
so on as the disciplinary authority 
standing immediately over the 
working class. In the academy, it 
was the ideologies of Weberianism, 
‘structural functionalism’ and so 
on, and the claims for a value- 
free scientific professionalism 
which could support unethical 
experiments on prisoners, etc. And 
on the other side of the cold war - 
just referred to - it was Stalinism. 
The libertarian ‘new left’ was 
seeking to create a leftism which 
would not be a Stalinism (without 
falling into Trotskyism ...). What 
they constructed was mistaken, 
and could be appropriated by 
capital for its own ends - just as the 
bureaucratic planning regime they 
fought against had been originally 
early-20th-century socialist, but 
appropriated by capital for its own 
ends. 

Secondly, it is important not 
to overstate the degree to which 
the social policy of the 1950s-60s 
was consensus; and it is important 
to recognise its economic and 
geopolitical context. The extent to 
which the Conservative Party in 
Britain manoeuvred through the 
period to obtain ‘less eligibility’ for 
public housing, and to reinstate the 
distinction between the ‘deserving’ 
and ‘undeserving’ poor, without 
being seen to oppose the welfare 
state, has been recently studied.° 
That there was similar and more 
overt opposition in principle to trade 
union power, progressive taxation 
and welfarism in the US was 
notorious at the time and figured 
throughout the period (alongside 
Stalinism in the east) as an argument 
for Brits and Europeans not to 
demand too much: “always keep 
a hold of nurse, for fear of finding 
something worse”’. 

The economic context was the 
massive capital losses in 1939-48 
(and the radical reduction of the 
claims of British capital, under 
the imperial regime destroyed by 
the USA’s insistence on the UK 
giving up power). Like a major 
crash, this destruction of capital set 
free the conditions for a sharp rise 
in profitability and a global ‘long 
boom’. The rather limited solidarity 
between classes in the ‘advanced 
countries’ in this period was paid 
for by this boom. The geopolitical 
context was the massive extension 
of Stalinist regimes, and imitative 
left-nationalist regimes, and the 
existence of mass communist parties 
in a good many ‘western’ countries. 

It was also the period of 
‘decolonisation’ - but of the failure 
of this to deliver an end to practical 
subordination, and the recognition 
of ‘neocolonialism’; and of the 


Korean and Vietnam wars and a 
series of other interventions by the 
US and its British attack-dog. The 
very substantial concessions to the 
working class were made in order 
to secure loyalty to the state. 


Class? 


How helpful is it for Liu to 
characterise the ideas against which 
she polemicises as “PMC values’, 
expressing the interests and life- 
world of the PMC as a class? The 
answer is actually that, overall, it 
is misleading. Assuming for the 
moment that the PMC is rightly 
characterised as a ‘class’, you would 
expect that ideologies which express 
its class interest would be /ongue 
durée phenomena, going as far back 
as the existence of the professions 
into the late Middle Ages, and 
of managerial structures to early 
corporations (East India Company, 
and so on). 

The idea of ‘meritocracy’ does 
have such long antecedents. Thus, 
for example, the figure of the ‘lost 
heir’, whose aristocratic blood 
shows through, allowing him to 
reclaim his inheritance even after 
years in ignoble obscurity, was 
already a standard plot in the 13th 
century, and was still there in the 
19th. The ideas of capitalists as 
‘wealth creators’, and the virtues 
of the free market as tending to 
advantageous equilibrium outcomes 
are already at the core of Bernard 
Mandeville’s Fable of the bees 
(1714) and very unambiguously still 
with us. 

From this point of view only 
one of Liu’s chapters potentially 
qualifies as expressing the life- 
world of the PMC: ‘“Transgressing” 
the boundaries of professionalism’ 
is both a novelty and actually still 
a minority pursuit in the academy. 
“The PMC reads a book’ is half about 
a particular ideological product 
(To kill a mockingbird) and half 
about the capitalist class and state’s 
efforts to ‘Gradgrindise’ education.’ 
‘The PMC has sex’ pastes together 
the short-lived libertinism of the 
late 60s with the current moral 
panic about sexual assault among 
undergraduates. 

The one chapter which does 
address a permanent feature of 
the life-world is ‘The PMC has 
children’. The obsessive pursuit 
of attempting to ensure that your 
children do not end up lower-status 
than you is, indeed, a common 
feature of the life-world of the 
middle classes. The pressure was 
merely temporarily reduced in the 
post-war long boom period (and 
into the 1970s) - but not that much, 
in truth; the ‘generation gap’ already 
expressed the resistance of (some) 
youth to their parents’ endeavours 
to make sure they conformed and 
got ‘good jobs’. But the problem 
is that it is not specific to the 
PMC. The concern is shared by 
all variants of the middle classes, 
small businesspeople as well as 
professionals and managers - and 
by the upper layers of the working 
class (skilled and some semi-skilled 
workers). It is this feature of being 
a concern shared by a large part of 
the working class which has allowed 
the capitalist class to pull off the 
‘education reform’ con-trick. 

Then the question is posed: is the 
PMC itself really a class, in the sense 
in which this term is used in Marxist 
theory? The original 1977 articles 
by Barbara and John Ehrenreich, 
which coined the phrase, defined 
the PMC - empirically identified 
as “cultural workers, managers, 
engineers and scientists, etc” - 
as “salaried mental workers 
who do not own the means of 
production and whose major 
function in the social division 
of labour may be described 
broadly as the reproduction 
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of capitalist culture and capitalist 
class relations”. This was already an 
amalgam, \inking plain productive 
skilled workers (engineers and 
many scientists, nurses) with the 
‘core case’ of managers, and with 
‘cultural workers’ — who _ usually 
were, in the 1960s-70s as much as 
now, effectively self-employed/ 
small-business operators. The state 
and state operations in the early 20th 
century were subsumed into this 
amalgam, so that the state as such 
disappeared. 

As became clear in _ the 
Ehrenreichs’ second article, the 
purpose of the amalgam was to 
smear the student-based ‘new left’ 
of the 1960s-70s, and in particular 
the ‘vanguardist’, “Leninist’ groups, 
as expressing interests of the 
PMC-amalgam opposed to those 
of the working class.° This, then, 
logically implied subordination of 
the student radicals to the ‘authentic 
representatives of the working 
class’ - the trade union bureaucracy. 
This logic was ‘cashed out’ when 
the New American Movement, of 
which the Ehrenreichs were part, 
fused in 1983 with the Democratic 
Socialist Organising Committee, led 
by Michael Harrington, to form the 
Democratic Socialists of America 
as a pressure-group within the 
Democratic Party. 

The American ‘new left’ and its 
equivalents elsewhere, meanwhile, 
took the “long march through the 
[academic] institutions” (the echo of 
Maoism is intentional) and emerged 
at the end of it as senior academics 
who had lost their socialist 
commitments, but retained from 
their Maoist, etc youth commitments 
to versions of anti-racism and anti- 
sexism in forms built round popular- 
frontism, labour aristocracy theory, 
‘surround the cities’ and ‘speaking 
bitterness’ (primacy of personal 
experience) commitments. This 
political trend could then ‘ride on’ 
the turn of the US state, starting 
with its military after Vietnam, to a 
politics of anti-discrimination. 

The paradox is that ‘PMC theory’ 
remains within the framework of 
the most disabling aspect of the 
‘new left’, and in particular the 
Maoists: that is, the tendency to 
reduce all political differences to 
class conflicts. It is most disabling, 
because for the working class as a 
class to use any organisation as a 
vehicle of self-expression, the class 
needs the freedom to organise within 
the organisation and if necessary 
against the leadership. It also needs 
local self-government and_ the 
local and sectoral right to publish, 
without this immediately leading to 
suppression or split. These rights, 
and open debates within common 
organisations, are also essential 
means by which the class educates 
itself to lead the society. Explaining 
all political difference as immediate 
class conflict is inconsistent with 
this need. 

The ‘case against the PMC’ 
provides a good argument against 
the political ideology of the 
survivors of the ‘new left’ - but, as 
posed in class terms, would actually 
work to undermine the working 
class self-movement it seeks @ 

Mike Macnair 


mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Notes 

1. bluelabour.org; P Blond Red Tory London 2010. 
2. This means strong trade unions, not “labour 
power” in the Marxist sense. 

3. For example. see parts of T Bale The 
Conservatives since 1945; the drivers of party 
change Oxford 2012; and RM Page Clear blue 
water? The Conservative Party and the welfare 
state since 1940 Bristol 2015. 

4. For the English version of this campaign (among 
other things), see weeklyworker.co.uk/worker/1153/ 
what-kind-of-education. 

5. ‘The professional-managerial class’ Radical 
America Vol 11, No 2 (1977) pp13-14, and ‘The 
new left: a case study in professional-managerial 
class radicalism’, Vol 11, No3 (1977), pp9-22. 


What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


— Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


@ Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital 1s weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


—H Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


— Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


M@ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: 


creativecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
legalcode. ISSN 1351-0150. 
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Ghost dancers of loyalism 


Riots in the Six Counties confirm onc 


ll the old (along with some 
A media clichés about 

Northern Ireland were very 
much in evidence in the reporting 
of last week’s violence in Belfast. 
Framed by pictures of burning 
vehicles and petrol-bomb-throwing 
youths, the headlines warned us that 
it was “back to the bad old days” 
and sounded the alarm about “how 
fragile peace really is’.' 

Furthermore, to heighten the 
sense of crisis and shock we were 
constantly reminded that these 
“ugly scenes” occurred on “the 
23rd anniversary of the 1998 peace 
agreement, designed to end sectarian 
violence in Northern Ireland 
forever’.’ Politicians - from the 
Irish taoiseach, Micheal Martin, and 
UK prime minister Boris Johnson 
through to US president Joe Biden - 
were not far behind in condemning 
the violence and urging calm, lest the 
week of night-time riots escalated 
into more general violence. 

Although initial reports focused 
on shadowy figures manipulating 
impressionable young people from 
the sidelines or suggested that 
loyalist drug dealers had incited the 
riots to distract attention from their 
activities, other explanations quickly 
emerged. Many commentators and 
unionist politicians highlighted the 
impact of Brexit and the Northern 
Ireland protocol as causes of loyalist 
discontent, along with the decision 
not to prosecute leading Sinn Féin 
politicians for breaching Covid 
regulations during the funeral of a 
senior IRA figure, Bobby Storey, 
last summer? Whilst publicly 
condemning the violence, unionist 
leaders argued that ‘their “community 
- betrayed by Westminster over 
the protocol and now no longer an 
unchallenged majority in the Six 
Counties - felt it was losing out and 
that nationalists now had the upper 
hand. 

The condemnations were quickly 
followed up by the usual blame 
game and positioning by politicians 
and governments, as they attempted 
to stabilise the situation, whilst 
simultaneously manoeuvring to gain 
advantage from the crisis. Arlene 
Foster has been calling for the 
resignation of Simon Byrne, PSNI 
chief constable, over the Storey 
funeral, meanwhile Micheal Martin 
has been calling for all parties to 
support the PSNI and the forces of 
law and order. 

From Thursday April 8 onwards 
public calls for a high-level summit 
between Dublin and London were 
combined with the usual back- 
channel diplomacy and contacts with 
‘people on the ground in Belfast’ 
in attempts to contain the violence 
before the expected much larger 
loyalist protests on the weekend of 
April 10-11. Then fate took a hand to 
pause the violence. 

The announcement of the death 
of the Duke of Edinburgh on Friday 
April 9 was met with calls by 
loyalist groups that “all protests by 
the “Protestant, Unionist Loyalist 
community” (PUL) should “be 
postponed as a mark of respect to 
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the Queen and the Royal Family”’.* 
After some rioting in North Belfast 
on that Friday night, these calls have 
been heeded and we wait to see if 
the usual uneasy peace will continue 
after the mourning period for Prince 
Phillip ends on Saturday April 17. 


No solution 


The very strong assumption that 
these events were somehow deviant 
and abnormal in a society governed 
by “the 1998 peace agreement 
designed to end sectarian violence 
in Northern Ireland forever” (my 
emphasis) is endlessly reinforced by 
media commentary and the political 
condemnation framing the rioting 
as a “resurgence of violence that 
threatens to drag Northern Ireland 
back into the past’. 

In fact, the reverse is true: far 
from resolving underlying political 
contradictions, the 1998 Good Friday 
agreement and the peace process 
were originally designed to primarily 
manage and contain conflict. 
Moreover, during the recurring crises 
of that have characterised the last 23 
years, ‘the new dispensation’ has 
only succeeded in building political 
institutions and creating political 
dynamics that simply reproduce and 
sustain conflict in the Six Counties. 

Seen in this light, the events of 
last week should not perhaps surprise 
us. From the ritual condemnations of 
politicians through to the political 
recriminations about the impact of 
Brexit and the alienation of ‘PUL 
communities’, the explanations 
offered, and the reactions within 
Northern Ireland, seem to follow a 
depressingly familiar pattern. 

Even so, some features of the 
rioting do deserve further attention. 
It was confined largely to loyalist 
districts, such as Belfast’s Shankill 
Road and Tiger’s Bay, along with 
similar areas in neighbouring 
Newtownabbey and Carrickfergus. 
There were also sporadic outbreaks 
in the loyalist areas of Derry and 
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some other smaller towns. 


Whilst loyalist violence was 
largely directed at the police, the most 
serious outbreaks involved youths 
from the loyalist Shankill confronting 
young people from the nationalist 
Springfield Road area of west 
Belfast across the interface at Lanark 
Way, whilst a potentially similar 
inter-communal confrontation in 
north Belfast between the nationalist 
New Lodge and loyalist Tiger’s 
Bay was averted by the police. On 
Wednesday night (April 7) the police 
used water cannon during fighting 
with nationalist youths who had 
gathered on the Springfield Road 
in response to possible loyalist 
incursions into their area. Although 
there was some dramatic footage 
of petrol bombs lighting up the 
night sky, the rioting was confined 
to quite limited geographical areas, 
which had a long experience of such 
violence, and the numbers involved 
were relatively small (in hundreds 
rather than thousands). 

As might be expected, these 
are areas of social deprivation and 
unemployment, and it has become 
a commonplace to link the rioting to 
the sense of exclusion and alienation 
felt by ‘the PUL community’. For 
young people in particular, the 
argument goes, the future seems 
bleak and striking back in this way 
seems the only option open to them. 
If these discontented young people 
provide the raw human material for 
disorder, then it is the political and 
communal dynamics of Northern 
Ireland which determine how 
their anger and resentment will be 
expressed and channelled. 

In the communalised and 
sectarian politics of the region, 
strengthened by the structures of the 
1998 agreement, unionist politicians 
attempt to mobilise their followers 
through a politics of grievance 
and resentment, largely directed 
against the nationalist population. 
The demographic shifts in favour 
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of Catholics, the long-term decline 
of unionist political, social and 
economic power since the 1970s, 
and the forced acceptance of power- 
sharing with nationalists at Stormont 
have all been deeply destabilising 
for the unionist bloc and have 
undermined the _ self-confidence 
of both its political leadership and 
supporters. In contrast, nationalists 
like to present themselves - and, in 
turn, are so described by unionists - 
as the winners in the post-1998 set- 
up. 

Sinn Féin’s rationale for its “peace 
process’ strategy seems justified 
by its political successes on both 
sides of the border: its campaign 
for a border poll is built on the 
sense that history and demography 
are moving in favour of Northern 
Ireland’s nationalists and the cause 
of Irish reunification. In this context, 
the Bobby Storey funeral was, for 
unionists, an egregious example 
of republican triumphalism and so 
far too good an opportunity for the 
Democratic Unionist Party’s leader 
and first minister, Arlene Foster, to 
miss. But if this ‘grievance’ 1s really 
just a chance for some symbolic 
point-scoring by unionist politicians 
rather than a fundamental cause of 
loyalist alienation, then the impact of 
Brexit is of much greater significance 
for unionists. 


What next? 


Boris Johnson’s deal with the 
European Union in January kept 
Northern Ireland within the single 
market and created in effect a 
new border in the Irish Sea, which 
symbolically and economically 
separates Northern Ireland from the 
rest of the UK. 

Although there have been some 
relatively minor economic problems, 
the main issues for both unionist 
politicians and loyalists have been 
political rather than economic. Their 
place in the union is under threat and 
reunification looms. Given Johnson’s 
courting of the unionists during the 
Brexit referendum campaign and his 
oft-proclaimed commitment to the 
union, the Northern Ireland protocol 
has created a deep sense of betrayal 
and a stark reminder for unionists 
of the real relationship that exists 
between Westminster and Stormont. 

For loyalists in particular the 
protocol became an issue around 
which to mobilise and try to regain 
credibility amongst declining 
support. The Loyalist Command 
Council (LCC) - an _ umbrella 
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group for various paramilitary 
organisations - withdrew its support 
for the Good Friday agreement 
and warned of escalating tension 
within ‘the PUL community.’ These 
warnings and the rhetoric of both 
loyalist paramilitaries and elected 
unionist politicians, like Jeffrey 
Donaldson, suggested that hostility 
to the ‘border in the Irish Sea’ was 
growing and might result in serious 
disorder if unionists voices continued 
to be ignored by London.° 

This is the wider political context 
for the outbreak of rioting in loyalist 
areas. However, it is unlikely that 
the teenagers throwing stones at the 
police and squaring up for a fight 
with their nationalist neighbours on 
the other side of the ‘peace walls’ are 
fully au fait with the complexities 
of the Northern Irish protocol or are 
completely up to speed on who makes 
the decisions regarding prosecutions 
for breaking Covid regulations. 
Whilst both respectable unionist 
politicians and loyalist paramilitaries 
might try during the present crisis to 
perform their historical function of 
exploiting Protestant working class 
opposition in their own interests, this 
is not going to work as it did in the 
past. 

A motley band of angry 
teenagers and the dregs of loyalist 
paramilitarism are a rather pathetic 
stage army - hardly the resurrection 
of the mass loyalist mobilisation 
of the Ulster Workers’ Council in 
1974 or the large (but unsuccessful) 
campaign against the Anglo- 
Irish agreement in 1985. Given 
the underlying politics of the Six 
Counties, loyalist discontent will 
undoubtedly continue to flare up 
again in riots and protests. However, 
the rioters in Lanark Way are the 
ghost dancers of loyalism: despite 
their youth, they represent only 
the past, not any coherent kind of 
future @ 


Notes 

1. dailymail.co.uk/news/article-9459897/SUE- 
REID-reports-frontline-eruption-violence-Northern- 
Treland.html. 

2,101, 

3. bbc.co.uk/news/live/uk-northern- 
ireland-56661771; economist.com/ 

britain/202 1/04/08/brexit-is-the-catalyst-for-rioting- 
in-northern-ireland. 

4. independent.co.uk/news/uk/belfast-riots-news- 
prince-philip-b1829473.html. 

5. dailymail.co.uk/news/article-9459897/SUE- 
REID-reports-frontline-eruption-violence-Northern- 
Ireland.html; ft.com/content/d57085a8-e8b 1 -47e9- 
b030-lece759aeef1. 

6. economist.com/britain/2021/03/11/anger-and- 
division-among-loyalists-over-the-northern-ireland- 
protocol. 
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